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Remember Your Mother 


EXT SUNDAY is Mother’s Day. All over the 
land eulogies will be spoken to the mother, 
and her praises sung. On that day sons and 
daughters are urged to write to their mothers or 
to send flowers. The American Legion Auxiliary 
has instructed its 35,000 units to join in church and 
community service, and to ask for increased church 
attendance and special sermons. Tributes will be 
paid to the unknown mother of the unknown soldier 
who was buried in the national cemetery at Arling- 
' ton, Va., on last Armistice Day. 

To him who has not written lately or who has 
been writing hurried, dutiful notes,—Sit down and 
write her a long letter with plenty of appreciation 
and love in it. This day should remind many sons, 
especially, who have allowed memories of maternal 
care to be crowded out by competing business, of 
that first and greatest obligation. One may forget 
and neglect; she will never forget or neglect. She 
is the best friend. She has toiled early and late. 
No one was ever so proud of her child as she is. 
No one watched every step from childhood through 
youth to maturity with such ineffable solicitude. 
Whatever others may say or do, the loyal devotion 
of a mother to a son or daughter does not falter. 
She is old now. Her sight is failing. The wheels 
of being are slow; but her love mellows with in- 
creasing tenderness. Reward it to-day with a 
token that will bring the flush of joy. Prove to 
her that the self-denial she made has its dearest 
recompense. 


“The Advancing Conflict” 


Tea REGISTER’S exposure of the crisis in Prot- 
estantism has aroused every evangelical church 
in America. Our crusade makes the chief feature 
in the columns of the official church papers. The 
_ thing grows. Pages are given to it. Our service 
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has consisted in telling the world what is wrong 
with religion among the so-called orthodox com- 
munions. We have not made the issue; we have 
fully reported and interpreted it. Every week for 
three months we have been able to cite explicit and 
damaging facts which our “evangelical” contempo-- 
raries, all on the defensive, have been at more and 
more pains to counteract. ; 

It is a significant controversy. We have space 
this week to mention only four examples of evan- 
gelical reaction. The Presbyterian, Fundamental- 
ist champion for the Calvinists, acknowledges we 
are right in the main facts, and in an editorial 
leader entitled “The Advancing Conflict” points to 
what is coming. It reviews the history of the lib- 
eral inroads in the Presbyterian body beginning 
with the famous Briggs case of a generation ago. 
It says the attempts in past years to change the 
Westminster Confession met with failure. But, un- 
daunted, “the liberals pushed on,” says the paper, 
“till their influence was felt in every evangelical 
denomination, and even in the Unitarian body.” 
The attempt a year ago to unite all the Protestant 
churches, it is acknowledged by the Presbyterian, 
resulted in the liberals gaining control of the com- 
mittee on organic union, with the result that the 
conservatives arose in opposition and killed the 
movement. The divergence between the two parties 
is not superficial, our neighbor says. It is right. 
There is “a clash in fundamental principles, which 
must result in the collapse of either party or in an 
open conflict.” 

Another instance: The Reformed Church Mes- 
senger, liberal in temper and careful in expression, 
in quoting TH REGISTER, cannot believe that de- 
nomination has been “intrigued” by the election of 
Dr. Robert E. Speer as head of the Federal Council 
of Churches at the behest of the Fundamentalists, 
with whom the Reformed Church would prefer not 
to be counted. All the same, Dr. Speer was elected 
as we stated. “Intrigue” is exactly the word for 
this and many other large operations of Protestant- 
ism in these trying days which simple doctrinal 
dishonesty have brought upon the churches as a 
righteous visitation. The Reformed Church cuts 
less figure in the Council than the Presbyterians. 

Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, editor of the Sun- 
day School Times, is a third example. He devotes 
a leader in his paper to the rejection of Mr. Bryan 
from the Kansas City Sunday School Convention. 
(Mr. Bryan, as we have already stated, will appear, 
after all.) The publication by THe REGISTER of 
the Bryan episode has created a serious situation 
among the churches, and the consequences are and 
will continue to be of the utmost importance. It 
may be stated authentically that a struggle between 
opposing forces of leading religious educators has 
begun. 

The original Fundamentalists are our fourth con- 
cern. It was they who caused a division in the 
Baptist Church. Now they have repudiated their 
recent decision not to cause further trouble. It will 
be recalled that a month ago their representatives 
and certain eminent liberal Baptists joined in a 
prayer-meeting in New York. Out of the meeting 
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came a proclamation that they would promote unity 
rather than discord and go on together in the work 
of the church. But Rey. J. C. Massee, who heads 
the Fundamentalists, issues a strong official state- 
ment in which he declares that the fundamentalists 
will hold their usual pre-convention meeting before 
the regular sessions of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention in Indianapolis next month. In spite of the 
opposition to the meeting, he says they feel justified 
in going on. He concludes with the following sig- 
nificant call to battle: “We must substitute a new 
leadership wherever our leadership has lost the 
confidence of the constituency.” - 

Evidently the word “Fundamentalists” has be- 
come a reproach since THe Recister began its 
attack, for Mr. Massee says: “Fundamentalists are 
not married to the name. They are devoted to the 
reaffirmation of the faith of the fathers in the task 
of the fathers. We stand ready to abandon the term 
‘Fundamentalists’ if that will aid in the unification 
of our people.” Thus it appears that the inquisition 
which would drive out all modern-minded men not 
only from the Baptist denomination but from all 
churches, schools, and colleges which the inquisitors 
can reach, will continue full of zeal. 

In the Baptist Church itself there will be an 
historic contest. Its significance is of course more 
than denominational. Anything which happens to 
religious belief anywhere in the world happens to 
everybody. The influence of religion for weal or 
for woe knows no bounds, because religion is spirit 
and pervades all things. Religion is the first thing 
and the last: thing. No denomination lives to itself 
as no nation lives to itself. Baptists and Unita- 
rians alike have world responsibilities. Once we 
thought we could”™each one take a sectarian place 
cut off from all the rest. We said: “Your business 
is over there, and ours is over here. We shall leave 
you alone, and we ask you to leave us alone.” The 
Great War demolished the sectarian fences, and 
religion became common stock for common men. 
The only justification for a denomination is its serv- 
ice to the world. If it tries to make its principal 
loyalty to its own little company of parochial- 
minded people it must go the same way as anything 
else which merely cumbers the ground. 

Besides, the real difference in the churches to-day 
is not indicated in the names Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Methodist, Congregational, and all the other secta- 
rian labels, but rather in the opposed terms “Tun- 
damentalist” and “Liberal.” The forces of reaction 
and darkness use the former term to describe them- 
selves in all the evangelical denominations, and it is 
against these and their devastating work in the 
church and religion that.the liberals must organize 
themselves and carry the issue to a triumphant spir- 
itual and intellectual conclusion. ° 

_ Our opportunity and duty as Unitarians is to go 
forth to the universe with the mind that was in 
Christ (as it was and is in every other great 
prophet). We have a holy mission to a distracted 
world. The beginning of that mission is to cry 
aloud and spare not the men who are responsible 
for the error and iniquity in the churches. That 
destructive task comes first. We can only pass over 
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to the more important constructive task when we 
know what and who our enemies are. When we 
undertake the rebuilding we must remember the 
primary importance of bold and clear prophesying 
in our pulpits, the patience and wisdom of sound 
teaching, and the organized power of our member- 
ship for social amelioration and justice. The call 
of the hour is to dedicate ourselves to the new needs 
of our time. The travail to which we are called is 
so great that we shall have to seek strength con- 
tinually from that Source which we have tried in 
other times, and notin vain. The Spirit must brood 
in our spirits in order that we may stand upon the 
threshold of this crisis with might and with power. 
The world is sore bestead. We can save it if we will. 


Too Much Vacation 


HE CLOSING SEASON is approaching for 
many Unitarian churches. Unfortunately, 
after coming under the invigorating influence of 
the May Meetings, and being fired with zeal to 
return to the home church and rouse the sleepers, 
delegates go back to find the church making prep- 
arations to close until autumn. Why close the 
church? Because it saves money. Because it is 
extremely difficult to gather an audience during 
vacation season, and it is hardly worth the minis- 
ter’s time to preach to a corporal’s guard. There- 
fore the organizations suspend activities, Sunday- 
schools close, church doors are locked and remain 
locked until October. The time is at hand when 
church committees will realize that it is short- 
sighted policy to allow valuable property to remain 
idle three months out of the twelve. Every minis- 
ter will testify with sorrow to the difficulty of 
gathering a congregation again in the fall, round- 
ing up Sunday-school pupils, of setting in motion 
once more the organization machinery. 

If we were asked to place our finger on the weak 
link in the chain, we would place it on a too liberal - 
vacation policy. 

However, the defect may be partially remedied. 
Many members of these closed churches spend the 
Summer at resorts where there are Unitarian 
churches some of which are small, have thin con- 
gregations, and encounter difficulty in paying the 
bills. Should the summer visitors attend these 
churehes regularly, and add contributions of 
money, and, more important, of interest, the bene- 
fit derived would be incalculable. The moral effect 
alone of participation would act with inspiring 
influence on the little, hard-working, often dis- 
heartened parish. We urge, therefore, that Uni- 
tarians who go this summer where there is a Uni- 
tarian church take their religion with them. The 
notion that Unitarians require a vacation from 
churech-going is fallacious. Unitarianism is a re- 
ligion that can be practiced the year around with- 
out detriment to the nerves. In these months of 
vastly enlarging interest and activity, let our sum- 
mer churches be loyally sustained. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle speaks to Unitarians about spirits 
in the issue of May 18. An absorbing interview. 
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The Event of the Week 


Lloyd George as the Arbiter of Europe 


S THE WEEK OPENED, the question uppermost 
A in the minds of the world was, “Will the 
economic conference in Genoa end in failure?” 

And by common consent the world was directing its 
momentous question to David Lloyd George, the 
Premier of England, who was so hard beset by his 
opponents at home. ‘The state of the world’s mind was 
emblematic of the extraordinary position which the 
Welsh lawyer had attained before the tribunal of uni- 
versal opinion. After the war of 1870, Bismarck was 
an important figure in the affairs of the world. Hight 
years after that, Disraeli, side by side with the Iron 
Chancellor, was a conspicuous personal element in the 
congress of Berlin. In 1919, Woodrow Wilson was a 
pillar of light by day in the conference at Versailles. 
But as far back as the recorded memory of man 
stretches, there had been no moment in the history of 
the world when an individual loomed so decisively 
large in the affairs of nations—all nations—as David 
Lloyd George waxed in the first week of May, 1922. 
The conference devised by him was without precedent 
in the history, of the world. Equally unprecedented 
has been the part which he has played in the eyes of 
the world in this great gathering. By common con- 
sent, the minds and consciences of men throughout 
Christendom and beyond its confines were agreed that 
the conference was on the verge of failure, and that 
the only man who could save it was Lloyd George. 

France appeared to be definitely cast for the villain 
of the peace. Premier Poincaré, electing after a vote 
by his cabinet to sustain Belgium’s protest against the 
collective memorandum to be presented to Russia, de- 
fining the important problem of the restoration of 
property seized by the Soviet government to its for- 
eign owners, had separated himself from Lloyd George 
—and from the rest of the world, with the sole excep- 
tion of Belgium. Only a short time before this momen- 
tous decision, Poincaré had set heads wagging by an- 
nouncing categorically before the French electorate 
that, treaty of Versailles or no treaty of Versailles, 
Great Britain or no Great Britain, France would 
reserve its right to take any action, not excluding mili- 
tary action, it saw fit in the event—regarded as a cer- 
tainty—of Germany failing to pay the installment of 
her reparations due on June 1. Confronted by the 
double decision on the part of France, Premier Lloyd 
George had caused it to be plainly conveyed that, in the 
event of the failure of the conference, the responsibility 
would rest upon France, and that he was prepared to 
place, in his report to the British electorate, the full 
responsibility where it belonged. 

In the background of this unprecedented situation, 
an important commodity figured—oil, the oil of Russia. 
On the first day of May the world was informed, in 
circumstantial dispatches from Genoa, that “Russia’s 
fabulously fertile oil fields, the greatest asset of that 
country, have been cornered by British interests—the 
Shell group, a competitor of the American Standard 
Oil Companies.” Similar rumors of agreements with 
Great Britain cdvered the coal supply of Russia, pos- 
sibly with German participation. Denials of any 
agreements behind the scenes, whether concerning oil 
or coal, were forthcoming from the British delegation. 
But there were unmistakable evidences of private 


negotiations in progress, if not signed, sealed, and — 


delivered, in the form of concessions or contracts. 
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There was a strong presumption that, whatever the 
final result of the conference, the Russians would 
return to Moscow with agreements, both for the devel- 
opment of their country in the immediate future and 
for the advancement by foreign interests of moderate 
sums for immediate use by the Bolshevik government. 

It strikes the eye that the primary objection that — 
the Russians have offered to the terms submitted to 
them by the conferees has been that Russia conceded 
much to the bourgeoisie without getting anything tan- 
gible in return. The persistent rumors of private 
agreements between Russia and other countries, supple- 
menting that with Germany, aroused a storm of pro- 
testing comment in the French press. At the end of 
the week the Russian delegation was framing its reply 
to the memorandum—from which the French and the 
Belgian signatures were withheld. Although a rejec- 
tion of the terms contained in the memorandum was 
distinctly in the air on the eve of the delivery of the 
Russians’ answer, there was some probability that the 
conference would find some basis for continued negotia- 
tions. It was not the Russian answer that menaced 
the conference. 

What promised to wreck the conference was a quarrel 
between friends, or, more accurately speaking, be- 
tween former friends. As the moment of decision ap- 
proached, the superman of the conference, David Lloyd 
George, stood facing Premier Poincaré in an attitude 
of mutual distrust if not mutual hostility. The con- 
secutive development of events had widened the breach 
that has been surely yawning open between British 
and French conceptions of the course that the world 
must pursue if it is to attain rehabilitation. Each 
point of disagreement between France and Great Brit- 
ain added breadth to the disagreement. By millions 
of Britons, Premier Poincaré’s declaration of the pur- 
pose of France to act independently—and to act vigor- 
ously—for the enforcement of her rights under the 
treaty of Versailles, was accepted as a challenge, not 
only of British policy, but of vital British interests. 
The demands of unemployed British labor—unem- 
ployed because of the continued lack of equilibrium in 
the affairs of the world—is proving an important ele- 
ment in the dangerous situation. The working-people 
of England are not apt to look unmoved upon an inde- 
pendent French invasion of Germany, further derang- 
ing the industrial life of the world. The moment 
seemed to be drawing nearer when an impasse would 
be reached—when British and French interests would 
clash irreconcilably. Whether that moment arrives 
before or after a new French occupation of German 
territory, particularly that humming beehive of pro- 
ductive industry, the Ruhr, was an open question. 

It was this situation, in the dark background of 
Genoa, that engaged the earnest attention of Lloyd 
George. If France pursued the course which she had 
outlined, the British Premier would be able to go to 
his electors and announce: “I am protecting your vital 
interests. No hand but mine can be intrusted with the 
task of guiding the ship of state through waters more 
perilous than any it-has sailed since the signing of the 
armistice.” And his argument would gain force from 
the patent fact that there is no man in English public 
life to-day who would care or dare to step into his 
shoes. The setting of the picture of Genoa was the 
electoral battle to come in Great Britain. Perhaps 
Lloyd George had performed his feats in maintaining 


_ the life of the conference by superb statesmanship. 


Perhaps he had accomplished it by equally superb 
cleverness. But in either event, he was the central 
and dominant figure in the world’s psychology. s. 7. 
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The Antioch Idea 


Helping a Student to Find Himself 


NTIOCH COLLEGE, Yellow Springs, Ohio, two 
years ago called Arthur E. Morgan, a leading 
, engineer of Dayton, to be president, which 
meant that this college, now in its sixty-ninth year, 
has commenced a new era, for Mr. Morgan is not only 
a person of progressive ideas, but one with an unusual 
faculty of transforming ideas into action. Mr. Morgan, 
by profession a practical man, has a definite conception 
of the outlay of an educational plan. It is his im- 
"pression that ordi- 
narily colleges and 
technical schools 
train students to 
take instruction 
_ rather than to ap- 
ply instruction. He 
would prepare stu- 
dents to be employ- 
ers, not employees, 
believing that grad- 
uates. ought to as- 
sume positions of 


commanding influ- 
ence in the com- 
munity. 


Horace Mann, fa- 
ther of modern edu- 
cation, was the first 
president of the 
College, serving it 
from 1853, the date 
of its founding, to 
1859, the year of 
his death. In those 
early days the Col- 
lege was a gather- 
ing place for such 
notable New Eng- 
land _ intellectuals 
as Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. 
Tt was the first 
educational institution in the United States to admit 
women to its courses on equal terms with men. 

On the death of Horace Mann, Dr. Thomas Hill 
became president. In 1861, when the entire student 
body enlisted for war, the men as soldiers, the women 
as nurses, Dr. Hill left the College, and later became 
president of Harvard University. The College was 
maintained first under the auspices of the Christian 
denomination; later it became Unitarian; but for a 
considerable period of years it has been non-sectarian. 

About the time Mr. Morgan was elected president 
the number of teacherslisted was nine. The catalogue 
for the year 1921 to 1922 includes a list of twenty-four 
members of the faculty. It is explained that this list 
is partial and that other professors and instructors 
are to be-added in the near future. 

The Antioch plan is commending itself to increasing 
numbers of parents and prospective students. The 
small college has a distinct and useful field, Mr. Morgan 

thinks. It cannot duplicate the work of the large 
university. It should not attempt to do this. The 
icular mission of the smaller institution is to 
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HE SERVES THIS DAY IN EDUCATION ACCORDING TO ITS NEED 


Arthur E. Morgan, who from his boyhood worked out his own training and rose 
to distinction in his vocation and his life. now, as President of Antioch College, 
gives his rich experience to the rising generation 
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emphasize individual development, and this it can do 
more effectively than the great universities. Recog- 
nizing this fact, the president reorganized the College 
according to the following plan: (1) Student self-govy- 
ernment. (2) A combination of academic study with 
practical experience.* (3) Allowance of credit for ac- 
tual accomplishment, and not for clock hours spent on 
any given subject. (4) Limitation of regular liberal- 
arts courses to eighty, about one-half the number usu- 
ally offered in smaller colleges. (5) Except for stu- 
dents who show marked ability in some department, 
liberal-arts courses deal with only the fundamentals. 
of their subjects. (6) Co-ordination among different 
courses, not an aggregation of unrelated departments. 
(i). Reeh nieall 
courses that tend to 
develop general 
competency rather 
than highly special- 
ized technique. (8) 
Elimination of the 
traditional cleavage 
between cultural 
standards and prac- 
tical standards, 
(9) Physical  fit- 
ness. (10) The grad- 
uating of students 
whose primary aim 
shall be service to 
their communities 
and their times. 
The plan is_essen- 
tially co-operative. 
The College applies 
the co-operative 
idea to the field of: 
administration and 
management, giving 
instruction in such 
callings as engineer- 
ing, education, ma- 
chine-shop opera- 
tion, farming, ac- 
counting, retail sell- 
ing, manufacturing, 
journalism, and 
other pursuits. 
When a new stu- 
dent arrives, he or she is assigned to one of two divi- 
sions, A or B. In industrial work, students are placed 
in positions conforming to their capacities, and in 
keeping, so far as possible, with their desires. Stu- 
dents receive wages for their industrial work. One 
job is done by two students, one from each of the two 
co-operating divisions, A or B, working in alternate 
shifts of five weeks each. The College wishes its stu- 
dents to learn the actual conditions of commercial 
life, that poor work brings failure, and that good work 
brings reward. The first year is spent largely in labor, 
for it is quite essential for the manager or administra- 
tor to get the laborer’s point of view. About forty 
of the manufacturers of Springfield, a city adjoining 
Yellow Springs, have agreed to employ Antioch stu- 
dents. It is not considered necessary for the student 
to receive an academic degree before he can begin-to. 
apply what he is learning. Indeed, the student does 
not master his calling until he has practiced it..-.. 
The trustees hope that by degrees the. students: will. 
develop their own industries, as printing, the operation 
of a commercial machine shop, farming, and contract- 
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ing. The plan includes also the construction of a num- 
ber of small industries, chosen because of the educa- 
tional value, and because of the possibilities of good 
wage scales, Although industry has become central- 
ized, there is abundant room for educated men of gen- 
eral capability. The College would train selected men 
by actual commercial or professional experience, as 
well as by academic study, in the fundamentals of 
human relationships, of scientific principles, and of 
business and professional methods, with the aim of 
making proprietors of small industries. For example, 
American industry is becoming increasingly mechan- 
ical. While factories are turning out an enormous 
amount of mechanical appliances, the maintenance sys- 
tem outside of large cities is usually limited to poorly 
equipped shops. There is room in the country for a 
large number of independent machine shops, which 
would maintain this equipment and otherwise serve 
the mechanical needs of the community. The proposed 
machine-shop course would prepare students for this 
service. 

It will readily be seen that the intention of the Col- 
lege is to help the student to master both the theory 
and the art of his calling. Lack of such mastery fre- 
quently renders the student helpless on graduation, 
and often years must pass before he finds himself. 
The Antioch program provides that each student shall 
spend one-half his time at school and one-half in prac- 
tical work, following as nearly as possible the lines of 
his prospective calling. The aim of all Antioch 
courses, whether professional, vocational, or commer- 
cial, is to develop in the student initiative, self-reliance, 
sound judgment, and ability to assume responsibility. 


This program requires that the students be carefully 
selected. Because the College does not offer highly 
specialized courses, aiming rather to make gen- 
eralists, a student would make a mistake who should 
apply for admission with the idea in mind of special- 
ization. Others might achieve success in different 
fields, whose qualities would not develop under the 
Antioch training. Emphatically, Antioch has no place 
for students who lack integrity, wholesome char- 
acter, or whose chief interest is in their personal 
advancement. ; 

By way of summarizing, according to the published 
intention of the College: “The aim of the New Antioch 
is to help the students to find themselves, to train them 
in the habits of physical health, to prepare them for 
effective self-support by vocational training and edu- 
cation, to help them to a well-proportioned develop- 
ment of personality through cultural courses, leaving 
them with a keen appetite for knowledge, to build 
in them sound character; and to arouse enlightened 
moral enthusiasm, so that their whole preparation for 
life will be but a means of making them good citizens, 
good parents, efficient agents in the economic and social 
readjustment that is upon us; and to make them per- 
sons who for themselves have found the meaning and 
the significance of life as a whole. The small college, 
offering intimate friendship between student and 
teacher must continue, as in the past, to take first 
rank as a place where character and high purpose can 
be transmitted by personal contact.” 

“As Antioch was a leader in 1853 under Horace 
Mann,” reads the prospectus, “in offering courses on 
an absolutely even basis to men and women, so is it 
a pioneer to-day in offering to men and to women alike, 
training for proprietorship by combining study and 
practice.” ; 
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Dusk 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


Through the blue dusk, the stars with golden eyes 
Look calmly on the circling world below. 

They fill the purple of the darkening skies 
With lights that flame and sparkle as they grow. . 


The hemlock, growing tall beside the way, 
Dark green, by day, is now a sable mass 
Of shadow, where the fireflies dart and play, 

And light its quivering needles as they pass. 


I wonder if, from God’s high-placed abode, 
The gold-hung sky is but a shadowy tree, 

A shade across the angels’ great high road, 
Whose fireflies loom as large as stars to me. 


The English Letter 


Moral Forces and Public Affairs 
T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


BrigHtTon, ENGLAND. 


T IS TO BE DEVOUTLY HOPED that Lord 
I Carson is right about himself and about Mr. Lloyd 
George. He speaks of himself as “a spent political 
force.” He has certainly done mischief enough, the 
results of which are still being reaped in Ireland. He 
complains that while all his old ideals are intact, all 
his old friends have deserted him. It is certainly hard 
on an old sinner to be surrounded by converted 
friends, And it is a sight for the gods to see Lord 
Carson castigated by Lord Birkenhead! In 1914 they 
were brothers in arms, declaring that they would 
resist an Act of Parliament, and lead civil war in 
Ireland. Carson is something of a tragic figure, end- 
ing his days in bitterness of soul, and declaring he will 
never forgive the British Government. It is generally 
conceded that he is an honest man, but he seems inca- 
pable of seeing a new ideal, and glories in the fact that 
he does not change, as other weaklings do. But such 
a man is bound to be left behind in the march of time, 
for after all, there is a greater spirit at work in the 
world making for finer ideals. 

The state of Ireland still gives anxiety, but the 
British Government seems to maintain its confidence 
in the new Provisional Government. Mr. Churchill 
declares he believes they will pull through. Mr. 
Churchill seems to be handling the Irish problem with 
a sincere desire to make the Treaty a success. At the 
moment of writing, a conference is being held in London 
in which the heads of the two Irish governments are 
meeting Mr. Churchill and other Ministers. The crimes. 
committed in Belfast are horrible in the last degree, 
and it is impossible to resist the impression that more 
blame for them rests on Protestants than on Catholics. 
We are all hoping that the present conference may find 
some solution of the difficulty. 


Lord Carson has delivered an attack on Mr. Lloyd 
George in which he says that in spite of all that Lloyd. 
George was during the war, he is still Lloyd George. 
Lord Carson maintains that the old democrat in him is 
still alive and dangerous. Those of us who have 
known Mr. Lloyd George a long time, and who years 
ago acclaimed him as the leader of democracy in Eng- 
land but have since had great misgivings, will dearly 
hope to find Lord Cargson’s estimate verified. At the 
present time Lloyd George is still the enigma of British 
politics. Lord Carson declares that he is the Govern- 
ment, that Churchill, Birkenhead, Horne, and the rest 
of them are mere puppets. Many Liberals, on the other 
hand, declare that Lloyd George is the creature of his 
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Tories, that he has had to surrender to them almost 
all along the line. At one time his stock goes fever- 


_ ishly up, very soon again it slumps almost to zero; he 


=. 


is down and out one day, he is in and up the next. A 
few weeks ago he offered to resign; now we are told 
that that offer is withdrawn. Ten days of potato- 
planting and singing Welsh hymns at Criccieth have 
given him back his spirit, and only yesterday he spoke 
as if the Coalition had a long and useful career in 
front of it—this, when everybody is expecting a gen- 
eral election very soon. Mr. Lloyd George is really 
a puzzle even to those who know him best. 

The Government has just issued as a White Paper 
the Memorandum he presented to the Peace Council 
in March, 1919, which Signor Nitti included in his 
book “Peaceless Europe.” This Memorandum shows 
what the present writer has always believed, viz., that 
Lloyd George wanted a Wilson peace. Being Lloyd 
George, he could not really have desired the kind of 
peace to which he became a party. The biggest blunder 
of his life was the election of 1918, in which he was 
driven to make promises inconsistent with such a peace. 
When his newly-fiedged M.P.’s got wind that he was 
supporting Wilson; three hundred of them sent him 
a telegram to remind him of his election promises. 

If Lloyd George had stood strongly by Wilson, if 
both of them had insisted upon an honorable peace 
in accord with the terms of the armistice, what could 
France have really done? What a different world we 
should have had from what we have to-day. 

Mr. Lloyd George nearly always sees the right thing 
to do, his impulses and intuitions are practically always 
right, but he has certainly failed again and again in 
moral courage. There is a great soul of goodness in 
him, but the political strategist has often got the 
better of it. If only Lloyd George would give him- 
self to the best that he knows with an abandon that 
would scorn the lower political considerations; if he 
would only take a firm stand on moral principles, and 
adopt a kind of Luther attitude, “Here stand I, so help 
me God,”—he could do immense things for humanity. 

What Lloyd George needs above everything else 
is to trust his soul. If he did it, he would find that he 
was trusting God, and his soul would become irradiated 
with power that would bring to their highest pitch 
all his wonderful gifts, and then his name would go 
down to posterity, not as the man who won the war, 
but as the man who subdued personal and party advan- 
tages to the great end of winning for the world free- 
dom and peace. 

Is this still a possibility, or has Mr. Lloyd George 
already sinned too much against the light? We must 
wait and see. No doubt to take now such a stand as 
I have in mind would mean that he would encounter 
great difficulties in his present environment, and that 
he would also have to meet with distrust among many 
who used to believe in him; but all the same, if evidence 
were forthcoming, and if it were sustained for a con- 
siderable_time, that Mr. Lloyd George was at last 
standing immovable for what his soul knows to be 
right, he might even yet become the most powerful 
worker for the kingdom of God in these islands. His 
cleverness will not carry him much farther; the “wiz- 
ard” feeling is practically dead; perorations will not 
do. Nothing but a great moral recovery can save 
him. 


The Daily News is conducting a vigorous campaign 
on the Housing Problem. Sir Alfred Mond, the Min- 
ister of Health, has certainly made himself notorious. 
He stopped the big housing schemes of the Government, 
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and of the 500,000 which they declared to be necessary, 
only a comparatively small number have been built. 
This policy is variously acclaimed, according to the 
point of view of the critic. But what has just now 
aroused attention is Sir Alfred Mond’s declaration 
that the demand for houses has fallen by about 50 
per cent. It is abundantly proved that if this is true 
it only means that the demands have not been voiced 
to him, because people have become hopeless of his 
doing anything to meet them. The need for houses 
is a crying scandal. In many cases three or four fam- 
ilies are living in a few rooms. There is very serious 
overcrowding. Thousands of houses which were con- 
demned as unfit for habitation before the war are 
still filled with inhabitants, and overfilled. The worst 
of Sir Alfred Mond is that he allows himself to joke 
about these matters. He says, for instance, that “the 
newly married should be so happy that they can enjoy 
living even in one room.” When asked whether it was 
satisfactory for young married couples to be compelled 
to live with their parents, his reply is that they do it 
in China and in the East generally and are quite con- 
tented. He says some of these things, we are told, 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

A man who can treat with jokes a condition of 
things which is so terribly serious both to the physical 
and moral and spiritual well-being of the nation is not 
fit for his post. He wants to drive house-building 
back entirely to private enterprise. That is a policy 
which one may approve or disapprove according to 
one’s views on the subject, but to treat the matter with 
levity while men are festering in conditions that breed 
disease and vice and wretched unhappiness is unpar- 
donable. Mr. Lloyd George must be sorry he ever 
promised to make this a land “fit for heroes to live 
in.” He has since advised them to emigrate. So does 
Sir Alfred Mond. 


The opponents of nationalization in this country have 
been very fond of quoting the telephone, pointing out . 
that the service has been exceedingly defective ever. 
since it was nationalized. A commission under Sir 
Evelyn Cecil was appointed to investigate the matter. 
They have now reported, and it is exceedingly signifi- 
cant that they hold up Sweden as the model country 
for the management of telephones. In Sweden the 
service is nationalized. It is reported to be the best 
telephone service in the world. Evidently, then, the 
reason that our telephones in England are not satis- 
factory is not that the service is nationalized, but that 
the national service is not efficiently conducted. We 
haye the knack in England sometimes of putting 
extreme individualists at the head of national ser- 
vices. Mr. Kellaway at the post-office is an example 
of that. He does not believe in nationalized services, 
and yet he is put at the head of our biggest service of 
the kind. What these services would be if worked 
by men who really believed in them we perhaps in 
this country have yet little conception. 


There are two kinds of egotism: a trifling vain- 
glorious kind, a mere burning of personal incense, in 
which the man is at once altar, priest, censer, and 
divinity; a kind which deals with the accidents and 
wrappings of the speaker, his equipage, his riches, his 
family, his servants, his furniture and array. The 
other kind has no taint of self-aggrandizement, but is 
rooted in the faculties of love and humor; and this 
latter kind is never offensive, because it includes others, 
and knows no scorn or exclusiveness.—Alexander 
Smith. 
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Memories and Friendships 
CHARLES WILLIAM WENDTE, D.D. 


V. Religious and Social Influences 


HE BOSTON of seventy-five years ago, even more 
| than that of to-day, was a hotbed of political, 
social, and religious agitation. Temperance, 
women’s rights, anti-slavery, anti-tobacco, socialism, 
pacifism, non-resistance, dress reform, and a score of 
other social moyements had their advocates and fol- 
lowers. Democrats, Whigs and Republicans, Free- 
Soilers and Know-Nothings contended for the political 
mastery. In religion especially there was the widest 
dissent and difference of opinion. Hastern Massachu- 
setts was the birthplace of Unitarianism, Transcenden- 
talism, and other heresies. Materialist. and atheist 
were free to deny all validity to religious beliefs, and 
improved their opportunity. The Roman. Catholic 
element was as yet small and modest. It was an inter- 
esting and stimulating period in which to grow up. 
My parents were reared German Lutherans, but it 
was the large-minded, genial orthodoxy of the Father- 
land in the early part of the nineteenth century. By 
spiritual gravitation they transferred themselves to 
the Liberal Christian and Unitarian faith which they 
found in the ascendency in educated Boston. 

Early in the nineteenth century the German Tran- 
scendental philosophy, chiefly mediated to English and 
American minds through Coleridge and Carlyle, and 
translations into English of the writings of the German 
thinkers Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Schleiermacher and 
others, together with the influence of the Hnglish phi- 
losophers Locke, Hume, Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury, Bel- 
sham, and Priestley, and the French Freethinkers, 
began to work a profound change in the Calvinistic the- 
ology of New England. Harvard College, King’s 
Chapel, and the First and Second Churches in Boston, 
the Church in Brattle Square, the pulpits of Drs. Free- 
man, Bancroft, William Hllery Channing, Charles Low- 
ell, and others, and later also Theodore Parker, were 
affected by the rational and progressive spirit of the 
age. 


The conservative element strenuously resisted the 


doctrinal changes it necessitated. The contest was 
long and bitter and continued well down into my own 
time. 


I was placed in the Sunday-school of the Federal ° 


Street Society, now the Arlington Street Church. Its 
meeting-house then was on the corner of Franklin and 
Federal Streets, where the Channing Block stands 
to-day. Dr. William Ellery Channing was long its 
honored minister. That great man and preacher had 
been dead for ten years when I first entered the edifice 
which once echoed the music of his voice, but his 
name and fame were world-wide, and seemed to trans- 
form the old brick structure, with its white interior, 
_ high pulpit backed with red drapery, and square box- 
pews, into a memorial shrine and cathedral of Unita- 
rian Christianity. Our pastor, Dr. Ezra Stiles Gan- 
nett, Channing’s colleague and successor, was a learned 
and able man, somewhat labored and lengthy in his 
discourses, as his restive young hearers thought, but 
with outbursts of eloquence, especially in his impas- 
sioned extempore addresses, which thrilled the listener. 
The older church folk would tell of courses of lectures 
on the Bible given by Dr. Gannett in the earlier days of 
his ministry, when the church was packed with eager 
hearers. His pastoral and philanthropic activities 
were unremitting and beneficent. A man of saintly 
albeit somewhat austere character, he possessed an 
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undue share of the proverbial New England conscience, 
which was often exacting in its demands on himself 
and others, and humbled and depressed a spirit nat- 
urally ardent and lively. Thus, at a meeting of the 
venerable Boston Association of Ministers, Dr. Gannett 
vehemently espoused an opinion which none of the 
other clergymen present were willing to accept. 
Deeply mortified, he desisted from pressing the matter, 
saying with blended humility and petulance: “I find 
you all disagree with me. I am evidently entirely 
in the wrong, brethren, and you must think me a 
very foolish old man.” A painful silence ensued. 
Presently Rey. Joseph B. Torricelli, an Italian ex-priest, 
and a man of sweet and reconciling temper, whose 
command of the Hnglish language was somewhat imper- 
fect, rejoined: “No, Dr. Gannett, you are not a very fool- 
ish old man, but you are—how shall I express it ?—you 
are a very disagreeable old man.” A peal of laughter, 
in which the doctor himself ruefully joined, ended the 
incident. 

The Sunday-school met in the church auditorium 
previous to the Sunday morning service, the basement 
of the edifice being largely devoted, like that of other 
meeting-houses of the period, to the storage of hogs- 
heads of sugar and molasses, and similar commodities, 
in some instances even of New England rum. The 
school exercises were formal and dull, a mere reflex of 
the Sunday service. In its teachers, however, it pos- 
sessed a band of highly cultivated and devout men 
and women, whose instruction and personal influence 
were of a high order. Two of these, Miss Kate Gannett 
(Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells) and Miss Elizabeth H. 
Guild, especially endeared themselves to me and gave 
me the privilege of their friendship in after life. For 
a short period the minister’s son, William Channing 
Gannett, afterward my fellow-student at the Cambridge 
Divinity School, was in charge of our class. It was 
bruited among us that he wanted to become a minister 
but feared he was not good enough. As we gazed on 
him we wondered what seraphic attainments might 
be required for that office. 

The religion taught us was a very conservative type of 
Unitarian Christianity, which regarded Jesus as a 
superhuman being especially created to save mankind 
from their sins by his teaching, example, and miracles; 
the Bible, rationally interpreted, as the divine record 
of the way of salvation, and a final authority in matters 
of faith and morals; righteous living as the principal 
duty of man, and immortal life—assured by Christ’s 
resurrection—his eternal reward. I accepted it all 
without question, but it made little impression on 
my mind, which had not yet been awakened to the 
deeper issues of the religious life. Its chief value 
to me was the spirit of reverence which it inculcated, 
and the formation of habits of worship. 

From the school library I borrowed sundry volumes 


with marbled covers, containing steel engravings of 


boys with bulbous foreheads, short-jacketed, top-hatted, 
and with rolling collars, after the British style; the 
girls simpering in high-waisted dresses, pantalettes, 
and ringlets. These were the heroes and heroines of 
the stilted, sanctimonious tales of youthful piety which 
comprised their contents, and were the staple of the 
religious reading provided for children in that day. 
More to my taste were the Rollo books by Jacob 
Abbott, insipid as they appear to me now, and the 
moral tales of Miss Maria Edgeworth, on which, 
together with Rollin’s dry and dusty volumes of 
“Ancient History,’ I appeased my youthful hunger 
for knowledge. — face 


(To be continued) 
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Here was a Man and a Scholar 
Borden P. Bowne, by One who Knew Him Well 


The Borden P. Bowne number of the Methodist Review 
\contains an admirable introductory article on the famous 
philosopher, by one of his dearest and noblest students, 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell. We have a peculiar interest 
in Professor Bowne, because about him the theological 
battle waged for years, as it did also about Hinkley G. 
Mitchell, who was sore bestead for his even more disturb- 
ing views. The autobiography of Mitchell, it is most 
gratifying to relate, is about to be published by our own 
Beacon Press, after having failed to pass the conservative 
board of readers for the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The following article is a partial reproduction of Bishop 
McConnell’s contribution, which we have received through 
the columns of Zion’s Herald. 


HE BIBLICAL QUESTION became acute for Methodism 

in the case of Prof. H. G. Mitchell of Boston University. 

The Board of Bishops had in those days the power to 
confirm theological professors. After a prolonged scuffle 
between the contending parties the bishops confirmed Mitchell 
in 1900, but declined or failed to do so in 1905. Two attempts 
were made after 1905 to bring Mitchell to trial in his own 
Conference. I was his counsel during both attempts at trial, 
and saw things from the inside. What changes may have 
taken place in Dr. Mitchell’s mind after he was dismissed 
from Boston University I do not know, but during the time 
he was under fire it was absurd to call him a heretic. He had 
not much interest in abstract theology, but was pre-eminently 
a scientific searcher for facts—thoroughly devoted to his 


church—one of the two or three men I have known whom 


I think of as saints. The views that he held at the time of 
the attacks on him would now be called conservative. Bowne 
saw clearly their essentially conservative character and from 
the first entered the lists in Mitchell’s defense. The final 


result of the conflict was to leave Bowne with an undying 


a 


- 


contempt for ecclesiastical officialism. Mitchell’s fault was 
the fundamental fault of the prophet—telling the truth as he 
saw it. Moreover, he assumed that his scholars would examine 
his statements on their own account and would come to con- 
elusions of their own. He did not know how to make a 
diplomatic statement. For this downright openness and hon- 
esty Bowne had unqualified admiration. I do not suppose that 
Dr. Bowne was particularly concerned about the details of 
Biblical scientific study. He himself was one of the most 
eonservative scholars I have ever known—as to the divinity 
of Christ, for example, believing that Christ came into this 
world after actual pre-existence as the Son of God. In tech- 
nical terms he held to a stiff kenotic Christology. In the 
details of criticism he was not concerned, insisting, however, 
upon two things—the right of the scholar to speak, and the 
duty of Biblical students to be hospitable toward, at least 
provisionally, whatever the scientific processes might seem to 
have established as fact. 

To return to the contempt for officialism. Poor Rabbi Mitchell 
was the target of the denunciatory eloquence of board secre- 
taries, official editors, and bishops, many of whom had never 
read a line of what he had written. After Bowne had gone 
to a missionary convention and had heard a missionary leader 
talk fifty-eight minutes on Mitchell and two on missions; after 
he had heard a home board secretary publicly call Mitchell 
a traitor to the-church; after he had heard the most unbridled 
invective from bishops, he felt called on to take a hand to 
save Methodist scholarship from officialism. Of course his 
mistake was that all officials came to look pretty much alike 
to him; but the Mitchell crisis did not make for closeness of 
discrimination. Moreover, the officials who sympathized with 
Mitchell were keeping so quiet that there was no way, except 
private conversation, of distinguishing them from the heresy- 
hunters. Many were of the “I’m-with-you-but-don’t-use-my- 
name” brand. So Bowne went after officials as a class. After 
he had passed judgment on the utterances of some of them, 
their efficiency as public prosecutors was thenceforward con- 
siderably damaged. A General Conference officer, leading 
the anti-Mitchell group, once told a preachers’ meeting that 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch had been settled for 
him by a trip through the Red Sea; as he had looked off toward 
the purple mountain peaks to the east, the conviction had been 
born in his soul that Moses had written the books that bear 
his name. This was going quite far even for the Mitchell 
opponents, and when they began to say that their leader would 
better use another argument he denied that he had ever said 
anything about the effect of the Red Sea trip on his Biblical 
convictions. But he said just what I have reported. I was 


there and heard it, although I believe the brother was entirely 
sincere in his denial. He was an enthusiastic orator, in the 
ecstasy of one of those emotional climaxes in which the 
speech organs function automatically. Bowne remarked, “He 
should have been forthwith arrested for indecent intellectual 
exposure.” It is only fair to say that this particular official 
was magnanimous enough to say some years after, when 
Bowne was making one of his splendid stands on behalf of the 
divinity of Christ, that he had lived long enough to thank 
God for Borden P. Bowne. 


With the most charitable construction possible of the bishops’ 
handling of the Mitchell case, however, let us not forget that 
Bowne was right on the dangers of officialism to religious 
liberty. We do not need to accept Bowne’s definition of eccle- 
siastical officialism as “imbecility spiced with kmnavery,” to 
recognize the peril against which he fought. I believe in an 
episcopacy with strict limitations, but I am as sure as I can 
be of anything that Bowne was right in his contention that 
a board of bishops is a poor instrument for the determination 
of doctrinal questions. An official group is likely to ask, not 
“What is the truth?’ but “How does this meet the official 
standards?” Bowne recovered a measure of friendliness 
toward the Board after the General Conference of 1908 had 
taken doctrinal matters like the Mitchell case out of the 
Board’s control. I do not wish to leave the impression that 
bishops were the only objects of Bowne’s attentions. Bishops, 
Secretaries, presiding elders, ecclesiastical editors—all were 
to him “unprofitable works of darkness.” He once asked me 
if I could cite an instance of an official ecclesiastical editor’s 
being bold except when he was safe. I think Dr. Bowne was 
a little severe in this. I have always felt that I might find 
such an instance—if I had time. 


I do not know how Bowne would have felt about many of 
the social questions now up for debate. Quite likely he would 
declare that most of the disputants emit more heat than light. 
For sociology as a study by itself he had little patience, insist- 
ing that real social advance comes through the study of eco- 
nomics and politics and the social applications of the natural 
sciences. We must not forget that Bowne died twelve years 
ago and much water has flowed under the bridge since he 
left us. I think a good many of his socially conservative 
friends are inclined to believe that Bowne would have been 
a mighty_bulwark of the established order, financial and indus- 
trial, if he had been spared through the present decade. It 
may be so, but I know that though Bowne voted for McKinley 
in 1896 he did so with the ayowal that the gold-standard 
arguments as advanced during the campaign were worthless 
to the point of humiliation; that while some Goliaths of edu- 
cational philistinism, benefiting by capitalistic connections, were 
“deploring” and “repudiating” the Sinclair stockyard revela- 
tions in Chicago, Bowne was declaring the righteousness of 
Roosevelt's following up the revelations with drastic recom- 
mendations; that Bowne had for years upheld the cause of 
woman suffrage before it became popular in America; that he 
protested against any schemes for the uplift of the Negro that 
would abate by one jot the Negro’s manhood rights; that he 
flamed out always against any violation of human rights 
anywhere. His attitude toward social progress has been mis- 
judged because of his strictures against the radicals who would 
settle everything by moral appeal without dealing with con- 
erete difficulties. He would have specific evils dealt with by 
specific methods. He told me more than once that he per- 
sonally would like nothing better than to be editor of a news- 
paper with enough financial independence to be able to tell 
the truth about political and other “machines.” “Somebody 
ought to run amuck among them,” he said. Get at the facts, 
was his word. Radical social oratory he abhorred. Of course 
nothing can be worse than such oratory, except possibly so- 
cially conservative oratory. 


Be it said to the glory of Boston University that no sug- 
gestion of limiting his freedom ever came from president or 
trustees. Boston University broke the Methodist path for 
the newer Biblical methods through the teaching of Dr. 
Mitchell, and the path for the newer views of religion 
and religious experience through the teaching of Dr. Bowne. 
It does not detract from the glory of the university that 
other of our schools were presenting the same ideas. The 
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difference was that Boston was treating them out loud 
and in the open, and was taking the risks. Bowne thought 
that a great and conclusive statement of the correct attitude 
of theological faculties toward debatable theological ques- 
tions had been made by Dr. W. F. Warren, president of Boston 
University, in the Methodist Review during the Mitchell con- 
troversy. I do not suppose that Dr. Warren altogether ac- 
cepted the Mitchell point of view, but his demolition of those 
who protest against such teaching seemed to Bowne to be 
complete. Dr. Warren maintained that all such problems as 
Mitchell was raising had to be squarely faced in theological 
schools, and faced, too, in their fullest and most favorable 
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had a harder battle to fight for theological freedom than any 
other Methodist university president in our day. Bowne and 
Mitchell were for years constantly under criticism; they 
would never think of compromising, or of softening down 
their style, or of turning aside to non-debatable themes. 
Neither of them ever put into port to escape a storm. Dr. 
Warren must have felt the burden most grievously at some 
moments of crisis. A man of peace, he had to stand back 
of two of the most uncompromising fighters—once they were 
attacked—in the history of theological controversy. He stood, 
however, and gave ample reason for the belief of many of 
us that, in matters that universities really should exist for, 


exposition, if the schools were to produce leaders. 


K 


Dr. Warren 


he was the greatest president Methodism has ever had. 


‘. .THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Starving Russians Bless America 


America and American churches are 
saving Russia. Far and wide in the 
Volga Valley, devastated by the most ter- 
rible famine in history, the wonderful 
news is spreading that the Christians of 
America are coming to the rescue of the 
peasants. Here are some of the ques- 
tions being asked by members of starving 
groups: “Were they sending food to the 
village for the older folks?’ “Would it 
soon arrive?” ‘Could the kind American 
send a little more for the children of the 
village?’ Mothers, tears in their eyes, 
would fall on their knees and ask to be 
allowed to kiss the hand of the American 
who assured them that corn would reach 
them soon. All of which is helping to 
ereate an era of good feeling between 
Russia and America. 


Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Growth 


Current History has discovered that the 
Protestants of America are growing twice 
as rapidly as the Catholics. Taking a 
typical period, 1906 to 1916, covered by 
government statistics, Roman Catholics 
increased from 14,210,755 to 15,721,815, 
an increase of 10.6 per cent. In the same 
period the Protestants increased from 
20,025,014 to 25,025,990. According to re- 
cently published church statistics, out of 
a total of 96,338,096 members of religious 
organizations in the United States, 74,- 
795,226, or more than three-fourths, are 
Protestants. The Catholics include in 
their figures all baptized babies and nom- 
inal members. In the Protestant figures 
only those old enough to join the church 
of their own volition are included. Roman 
Catholic leaders are disturbed over the 
comparison, and are seeking means to re- 
cover the ground they have lost. 


Mormonism Girdling the Earth 


Mormon leaders are claiming that they 
are rapidly gaining the favor of the pub- 
lic, and that this support guarantees 
‘their future triumph. They assert that 
all opposition to Mormonism is based on 
maliee or ignorance. Mormonism, founded 
in the State of New York in the spring 
of 1820, has been constantly spreading 
in other countries. The sect has mission 
stations now in several Huropean coun- 
‘tries, in Southern Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, Japan, Hawaii and other islands 
of the Pacific, Canada, and Mexico. Al- 


though the war injured their work in 
Europe, the Mormons now have 250 mis- 
sionaries there. In the Swiss-German 
field there are 120 missionaries and 12,000 
Mormons. These missionaries reported 
one hundred baptisms a month for nine 
months. The doctrine appeals especially 
to the natives of the Hawaiian Islands; 
there, Mormons have two cane-sugar plan- 
tations aggregating 7,000 acres, and a 
membership of 12,000. They have eight- 
een free schools in Hawaii, and more on 
other islands. 


Conan Doyle on Spiritualism 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, the creator of 
Sherlock Holmes, who is visiting the 
United States in the interests of a new 
interpretation of Spiritualism, was orig- 
inally a Roman Catholic. At eighteen he 
took up the study of medicine, and gave 
up ritual religion. “I did not find it so 
difficult to shift from Roman Catholicism 
to the beautiful creed I believe in,” Sir 
Arthur said. “It would have been difficult 
for me to have adopted a Protestant faith. 
I am amazed at the progress of Spirit- 
ualism, and I am confident that within 
fifty years it will sweep the earth.” 


Since Robert Morrison 


Missionary enterprise in the Far Hast 
was well represented at the National 
Christian Conference for China, held in 
Shanghai, May 2-11. These conferences 
are held every ten years. The last con- 
ference met in 1907, and celebrated the 
centennial of the landing of Robert Mor- 
rison, the first Protestant missionary, in 
China. The sessions of 1907 contained no 
Chinese delegates. In 1922 the native 
representation equalled that of the mis- 
sionaries. In 1907 there were nearly 
10,000 Chinese Christian preachers and 
178,000 communicant Protestant members. 
Following the overthrow of the Manchug, 
the increase was rapid. The last figures, 
those for 1919, show that there are 
344,974 communicants, and 617,194 more 
under instruction, many of them bap- 
tized. In addition, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association reports a membership of 
70,000. Almost every established mission 
in China is unable to admit all who are 
seeking admission, for the general policy 
is to accept only those who are properly 
trained. The effect of the attack of the 
Bible Union of China upon the modern 
Christian leaders, to which reference was 
made in Tur Recister, April 28, will be 
awaited with interest. 


Guess or Hypothesis? 


Harry Emerson Fosdick, replying to Mr. 
Bryan, says: “So far as the scientific as- 
pect of the discussion is concerned, sci- 
entists may well be left to handle it. 
Suffice it to say that when Mr. Bryan 
reduces evolution to a hypothesis and 
then identifies a hypothesis with a ‘guess’ 
he is guilty of a sophistry so shallow and 
palpable that one wonders at his hardi- 
hood in risking it. A guess is a hap- 
hazard venture of opinion without inves- 
tigation before or just reason afterward 
to sustain it; it is a jew @esprit. Buta 
hypothesis is a seriously proffered expla- 
nation of a difficult problem ventured 
when careful investigation of facts points 
to it, retained as long as the discovered 
facts sustain it, and-surrendered as soon 
as another hypothesis enters the field 
which better explains the phenomena in 
question.” es . 


Grenfell on Prohibition 


Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, who established 
the famous medical mission among fisher- 
men in Newfoundland and Labrador, and 
who has been making a speaking tour of 
the United States, praises the work of 
the Anti-Saloon League, and tells of the 
benefit that has come to the people among 
whom he is working, through prohibition. 
He said cessation of the liquor traffic in 
the United States is the beginning of a 
world-wide conquest. 


Could Do It in Twelve Months 


Bishop Thomas Nicholson of Chicago, 
addressing the New York East Methodist 
Episcopal Conference recently, appealed 
for concerted action on the part of Chris- 
tian laymen. He said, “Hach year 65,000 
girls are lost, largely through a commer- 
cialized white-slavery traffic that the 
united Christian laymen could wipe out 
in twelve months.” 


Religion Comes to Life 


One publishing firm in America has an- 
nounced that during the opening months 
of 1922 it issued seventy new volumes of 
religion and theology. This indicates the 
hold religious discussion is getting on the 
American public. In England the same 
tendency is noted. Speaking of religious 
books published in 1921, the London Times 
Literary Supplement says: “Religion has 
recovered from its relapse of 1920. Next 
to fiction with 967 new titles comes reli- 
gion with 563 new titles.” 


the Hussite reformation in Bohemia, 
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Increase is Now 8,25 

ncrease is Now 8,259 | 

This Accomplishment and Awards for Church 

Attendance will feature the May Meetings 
a HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FOUR churches have filed Pittsburgh, Pa....1st Unit....... See Ses os pe ee 
headquarters, "At noon on May & their records showed Pv0vidence, Rl....Westminster Rey. @. Hatha: | 9 
an average increase of 32.5 persons per church in the work Koo ene hes Boe. ole ay Min Baal eree “ aA Pit 


ending Easter last, an aggregate increase of 8,259 men, 
women, and young people in the Fellowship as a result of the 
Campaign. 

Additional reports since THe Reerster of May 4 and pevined 
figures on parishes which have made changes in their tabu- 
lations follow :— 


Additional Reports on Membership Increase 


Mem- 
bership New dent. 
Easter Mem- In- 


Parish Ohurch Chairman 1922 bers crease 
Baltimore, Md....1st Unit....... Rev. aoe Burns 209 48 29.8 
WERTAGAs. «5 oc st Parish..... Rev. Smith.. 177 $8 1.7 
Chicopee, Sian. oan ates Soc. pe i A ‘Hayward io ot, 16.2 
eland, Ohio...ist Unit....... eV. ilwor jup- 
ee “286 Unt fGrttt a eee Pl 812 112 16. 
Colorado Spgs, on eat ae Her. 6 a “aes 78 10 14.7 
d, N.H.. 0: oc ev 2 atter- 
ini a SS oe ee ie eae 122 19 15.6 
Deerfield, Mass....1st Cong....... Rev. Pais: P. Well- A 
Hastondale, Mass.. Cong. Parish. eer or R. ‘Lewis 49 13 36.1 
Fort es Col.. ct crt ee Rey. H. D.. Martin 39 20 105. 
Franklin, N.H..... st Un ‘on 
aay OC gs < ciel 4 Rey. jake E.Cross 120 22 22.4 
Geneseo, Ill....... 1st Unit. Soc. Rev. C. W. Porter- 
Sh ey REN OD 35 77.8 
Hudson, Mass.....ist Unit...... Rey. D. YR. Child.. 268 3 1.5 
Leicester, Mass.. . 2d Cong. Soc... Rev. Hazel Rugg 
; 8 = Bouers mr Wess: 16 83640. 
Lincoln, Neb...... All Souls..... ev. J. ac- 
nae Monalaee de. cise AA eda 107, 
Montclair, Nels. <7 Cr Ue ee ee Rev. Edgar S. Wiers 261 15 6.1 
New Brighton, N’¥.Chureh of Re- Rev. Dr. G. C. Cres- 
peemet pratelerate REV otc C oeieie aoe 153 6 4, 
Omaha, Neb......1st Unit....... Rev. C. R. Lyttle 152 40 » 35.7 
Plainfield, N.J....1st Oni. Soc. Rev. Alson H. Rob- 
ABHOR AE oie os: ee ieee 


CORRESP 


Is the Declaration Sound? 


To the Editor of THz CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

The members of the Ministerial Union, which now means 
all ministers in our fellowship, have been asked to vote by 
mail whether or not a committee’s statement, which is called 
“A Declaration on Present-Day Issues,” shall be published 
as representative of their views. The committee urge its 
adoption on the ground that, the Roman Catholic Church and 
other religious bodies having issued statements, we ought not 
to “be silent.” 

It would be worse than silence to speak inconsiderately with 
words that miss the issues or for any cause fail either to per- 
suade or to win respect for the arguments. May I call 


. attention to some of the sentences in this Declaration? 


It is said in the introductory section, “We lay claim to no 
universal solvent.” Buta little above, our religion is described 
as “a desire... to unite men... in good-will and mutual 
respect,” which implies that we regard good-will as a “univer- 
sal solvent.” But it may not be a solution, and possibly that 
is what is meant. 

“Under the heading “Industrial Relations” comes a vigorous 
protest against those who “hold that labor is a mere commod- 
ity, with no voice in the condition of its employment.” Splen- 
did, but unnecessary, as nobody holds such a view. The most 
benighted employer concedes the right of the laborer, as an 
individual, to accept or reject terms of employment. The issue 
is not there, but in regard to labor’s organizing and speaking 
with a united voice. 

In the section on “Freedom of Speech” it is stated, “We hold 
with Milton that Truth can never be restrained by physical 
force. ‘Let Truth and Hrror grapple,’” ete. Apparently the 
committee regard the poet as speaking here quite literally of 
a physical encounter, for otherwise there is no justification in 
fathering this remarkable doctrine on Milton. The fate of 
of the religion of 


* So. Natick, yee 


ist Unit. Par. Rev. Wm. D. Wilkie 43 18 72. 


Spokane, Wash....1st Unit. Soc. Mr. J. V. Lamson.. 115 15 15 
Toronto, Ont...... Tste Unit. ores « « Mr. D. D. James.. 265 15 
Vineyard Haven, 
DME SS cele sue 2 Unit. Soc... ..:. = ra T. B. Smith.. 55 0 0. 
Winnipeg, Man....Fed. Church...Rev. Régnvaldur 
Petursson ...... 297 TT 88. 
Woburn, Mass.....4st Unit. Par. Rev. H. L. Pickett 274 24 9.6 


Revised Reports 
ER. eae ter, 


bees CID ori ist Parish.....Rev. F. 8. Gredler 120 40 50. 
Atlanta, Ga. Unit. Church..,Rev. Dr. G. I. Keirn 164 14 9.3 
Berlin, ‘Mass...... 1st Unit. Soc. Miss A. O. Boyce.. 58 bak dees sy ¢ 


As this national project draws to a close, all eyes in the 
denomination are turned to Anniversary Week as the next 
event in which our fellowship will present a united front. 
From Sunday evening, May 21, through the Y. P. R. U. picnic, 
May 27, Boston will be the Mecea for Unitarians from all 
parts of this country and Canada. 

Widespread interest is being manifested in the program 
for this year. New speakers are scheduled to address the 
sessions, and reports which should be an inspiration to the 
delegates from every parish are given prominent place in the 
proceedings. Of particular interest will be the final report 
on the Church Membership Campaign, by Dr. Minot Simons, 
and the church attendance record kept by 208 chapters of 
the Laymen’s League. 

Of equal interest, although in a quite different field, will 
be the report on international accomplishment and outlook 
by Rey. Louis C. Cornish. Foreign greetings this May Week 
will come from Rey. Priestley Phillips, speaking for the 
churehes of Great Britain, and from Rey. W. Noordhof of 
Leyden, Holland, who will speak for the remonstrant churches 
of his country. 


ONDENCE 


Zoroaster in Persia, and of the Huguenot movement in France 
are indications that it would be more nearly correct to say, 
Truth can ever be injured by physical or legal force. Besides, 
that would really be an argument for freedom of speech, 
whereas the committee’s statement is the reverse. 

It is said further under the same heading, “Freedom of 
speech, subject to the limitations of our Constitution, is vitally 
essential to freedom of thought.” What thing is this? a new 
doctrine, or rather two new doctrines—one that the Constitu- 
tion limits freedom of speech, and the other that the Constitu- 
tion is capable of defining when freedom of speech is or is not 
“vitally essential to freedom of thought”? Murrah for the 
Ark of the Covenant and Magna Charta of correct thinking! 
Perhaps we shall come to see that all the virtues depend on the 
Constitution and are subject to its limitations. 

These are a few of the gems in this remarkable production. 
I show them as samples, and, as I hope, fair samples, of the 
document’s quality. And my purpose is to urge any who may 
feel dissatisfied with the Declaration, not to neglect to vote 
against it. Undoubtedly those who heartily approve of it will 
vote for it. Many others are likely not to vote at all, and so 
the Declaration may be adopted and published, to their sorrow. 
The voting is to be by mail, before May 22, and on the back 
of the ballot for nomination of officers. _Let no minister neglect 
to vote Yes or No on this question. Those who like most of 
the ideas the Declaration aims to express, as I do, but dislike 
the way it endeavors to do so, will, I hope, vote No, in order 
that the committee may be given time to prepare a better 
document. JosrPpH C, ALLEN. 

Boston, Mass. 


Another minister writes: “It is unparliamentary and dan- 
gerous to submit questions to be voted upon by mail. All 
precedent and wisdom teaches us to bring questions to the 
open floor of a meeting for free questioning and unrestrained 
discussion. I am not going to vote by this lonely mail method, 
and I hope others will not. It doesn’t look right to me.” 
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Job Newly Edited 

Tun Book or Jos. By Moses Buttenwieser. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Very recently there have appeared 
three commentaries on Job, written quite 
independently of one another and pre- 
senting three radically different interpre- 
tations of the book:- one by Jastrow, 
another by Driver and Gray, and this is, 
the most recent, by Buttenwieser. If 
any one should be sé hasfy as to think 
that Old Testament problems are pretty 
well solved, let him compare these three 
volumes, even on such a minor point, for 
instance, as the translation of the famous 
passage xix. 25. He could scarcely be- 
lieve that the writers are all dealing 
with the same text, so absolutely different 
are the translations. 

Buttenwieser’s commentary is arranged 
in three parts: I, Introduction; II, Trans- 
lation; III, Notes and Synopses; and IV, 
The Hebrew Text. An appendix and two 
indices close the yolume. Contrary to the 
prevailing opinion about Job, Butten- 
wieser maintains that the book is prac- 
tically a unity. The happy ending is a 
late addition, as is also part of the ad- 
dress of God; and the speech of Elihu is 
largely an interpolation, although part 
of it he would preserve for the closing 
speeches of Bildad and Job.. The date 
assigned to the book is about 400 Bo. A 
distinctive feature of the commentary is 
a complete reordering of xvi. 37, which is 
quite as drastic as Haupt’s rearrange- 
ment of the text of the Song of Songs. 
Chapter xxx, for example, is broken up 
into eleven parts and distributed over as 
many different places. If there is as 
much disorder in the text of Job as But- 
tenwieser maintains, it is absolutely im- 
possible for him or any one else without 
the original text to recover the original 
order, and it is the vainest kind of spec- 
ulation to resort to such wholesale rear- 
‘rangement. The commentary is done in 
painstaking and scholarly fashion. The 
translation pays much heed to grammar 
and syntax, and for the text the author 
has gone to great pains to consult all the 
sources. Taken as a whole the volume 
is interesting and suggestive, but its main 
thesis rests on a rearrangement of the 
text that is highly speculative. Haupt’s 
similar treatment of Canticles met with 
little response from critics, and this will 
meet with no better. T. J. M. 


Dr. Jastrow’s Last 


By Morris Jastrow, Jr. 
J. B. Lippincott 


THe Sone or SONGS. 
Philadelphia and London: 
Company. 1921, 

Published posthumously, but from the 
manuscript as it was when he laid down 
his pen, this detailed study of a rather 
neglected Old Testament book, with a 
new translation based on the revised text, 
is a welcome addition to the similar 
studies that Dr. Jastrow had already 
made of Ecclesiastes and Job. The point 
of view, of course, is that of the higher 
criticism. The book is not ascribed to 


Solomon or to any definite authorship. It 
is a collection of folk-songs, ‘a continuous 
ecstasy on the theme of sexual love.” It 
is somewhat: disconcerting to see, in Dr. 
Jastrow’s translation, the much-quoted 
words ‘The time of the singing of birds 
is come” changed to “The time of pruning 
is come”; but he tells us that the older 
translation has been abandoned by the 
scholars. He has, however, made these 
lyries live again as charming love-songs. 


The Spiritual Basis of Religion 

FUNDAMENTALS OF FAITH IN THE LIGHT OF 
Mopgrn THovucut. By Horace Blake Williams. 
New York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. 

With a foreword by Bishop Hughes, 
who is “proud to have within the Boston 
Area a man who, in the midst of busy 
pastorates and of oversea service, has 
been thinking these thoughts,” we are 
introduced to a very readable and illu- 
minating discussion of Christian faith as 
it may be interpreted to-day. The ap- 
proach may be called religious rather 
than theological. It is not at all a creedal 
interpretation, but a consideration of the 
realities claimed for religion and their 
value in the life of man. There is much 
here that will be of guidance and inspira- 


tion to readers of whatever creed or com-- 


munion. It may be recommended espe- 
cially for all who are at all disturbed by 
the materialism or the fanaticism of this 
time of religious unsettlement. 


Was Jesus Insane? 

Tun Psycuic HDALTH or Jnsus. By Walter 
BE. Bundy. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

It is a pity that this book had to be 
written, but since it had to be written, it 
is well that the work should be done in 
such masterly fashion. Dr. Bundy is 
Associate Professor of the English Bible 
in DePauw University, and reveals him- 
self a scholar of keen insight, balanced 
judgment, and remarkable learning. Not 
many of us, perhaps, realize that some 
writers have argued that Jesus was a mad- 
man. This opinion seems to us so gro- 
tesque and abhorrent that we are prob- 
ably unwilling to give it consideration. 
But we cannot forget that Jesus’ own 
mother and brothers thought him out of 
his mind (Mark iii. 21) ; it is not, therefore, 
an unheard-of theory which men like Ras- 
mussen, De Loosten, Binet-Sanglé, and 
others have advanced in our time. It is a 
theory which must of course be refuted, not 
by appeal to sentiment, but by appeal to the 
New Testament sources. Any intelligent 
critical examination of the Gospels does, 
as a matter of fact, show the theory to 
be the most monstrous nonsense. Sim- 
ilarly any critical examination of the writ- 
ings which set forth this theory shows 
the complete ignorance, on the part of 
the writers, of the first principles of 
Biblical scholarship or historical method. 
Indeed, in the most voluminous of these 
writings, the work of Binet-Sanglé, it 
is very difficult to believe the writer se- 
rious if sane, or sane if serious. Dr, 
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Bundy examines the whole body of this 
literature, and summarizes it in com- 
pletely fair and objective fashion. He 
then shows its futility, its mistakes of 
method and of material, and its utterly 
unscientific character. 
to examine the Gospel records themselves 
and to demonstrate that not only do they 
offer no point of attachment for the 
theory, but are at every point irreconcil- 
able with it. The work could scarcely 
have been better done. It will never need 
to be done again. Hvery student of the 
personality and character of Jesus is 
under very great obligation to Dr. Bundy. 
And the book contains two chapters by 
which every New Testament student may 


‘profit in the highest degree. The first of 


these is chapter four, on “The Sources,” 
which is an extraordinarily fruitful dis- 
eussion of the Gospels; the second is 
chapter five,. on “The Personality of 
Jesus.” It is long since the present re- 
viewer has seen a book so completely sat- 
isfactory or one in which he would alter 
so few words. The main question may 
not seem very important to most students, 
but the two chapters: just mentioned make 
the book one of unusual value in any 
working New Testament library. oc. BR. B. 


Sir Harry Johnston’s Latest 


THE VENEDRINGS. By Sir Harry Johnston. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Obviously the author of The Gay-Dom- 


beys needs one thing, a vacation. His 
new novel bears eloquent testimony to 
the danger of literary overproduction. 
Most writers in general, and novelists in 
particular, owe it to their art and to 
themselves to occasionally let mind and 
imagination lie fallow, in order that they 
may regain something of their lost elas- 
ticity and fertility. Both powers and rep- 
utations would be greatly benefited by a 
more consistent following of Walt Whit- 
man’s exhortation to loaf and invite one’s 
soul. The Veneerings is a case in point. 
Sir Harry Johnston is always interesting. 
As a social historian of the Victorian era 
he excels even Mr. Lytton Strachey. His 
pictures of English life in the sixties, 
seventies, and early eighties are vivid and 
very human, His method is also original 
and interesting. In Lady Feenix he has 
added one attractive figure to the person- 
ages of modern British fiction. His latest 
novel, unfortunately, shows him at far 
from his best. It lacks the freshness 


of The Gay-Dombeys, the strength of Mrs. — 


Warren's Daughter, the originality of 
The Man who did the Right Thing. This 
time he returns to Dickens’s Our Mutual 
Friend, describing the further fortunes of 
John and Bella Harmon, Hamilton and 
Anastasia Veneering, Alfred and So- 
phronia Lamelle, their friends, their chil- 
dren and descendants. Their adventures 
chiefly transpire in England and France, 
eovering a period of some fifty years. The 
hereditary element in the different char- 
acters is well worked out. A few attrae- 
tive new people are introduced. There 
are some informing descriptions of Cen- 
tral American scenery. In The Veneer- 
ings, however, the verve of its predeces- 
sors is lacking. It is likely to add little 
to its author’s reputation. AL Re 


He then proceeds . 


* 
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The God-Consciousness of Jesus 

THe SprkitvaL PILGRIMAGE OF JESUS. By 
James Alex. Robertson. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. 

‘The substance of this book was first 
delivered as the Bruce Lectures in 1917. 
Tt is an attempt to interpret the inner 

ence of Jesus as reflected in the 
stories. The author has taken to 

heart Carlyle’s saying that “in looking 
at an extraordinary man, it were good for 
the ordinary man to be sure of seeing 
him before attempting to over-see him.” 
Dr. Robertson combines in his analysis 
of the experience of Jesus the historical 
with the imaginative method. It is dif- 
ficult to strike a just balance between the 
two, and it is questionable if the writer 
has done so. Like most of the theologians 
who have written of Jesus, he seems to 
have read into the Gospels a bit more 
than historical analysis would perhaps 
discover there. The imaginative method, 
moreover, seems to have led him uncon- 
sciously to neglect certain aspects of the 
life and teaching of Jesus ‘in order to 
make the picture vivid and real. Never- 
theless, the book gives a sympathetic and 
inspiring treatment of the growth in Jesus 
of the God-consciousness, which the au- 
thor calls the “greatest spiritual fact that 
has ever emerged in the long story of 
the human race’; the discovery and ac- 
ceptance of God’s call, which the author 
ealls aptly the “vocation-consciousness” of 
Jesus; and finally the apprehension of 
the significance of the cross in the ex- 
perience of Jesus. The book is full of 
deep spiritual insight, and tells by indi- 
rection something of the author's own 


spiritual experience, as well as of that - 


of Jesus. GR. 


The Country Child 

ReueRat CHILD WELFARE; AN INQUIRY BY THE 
NatronaL CHILD Lasork COMMITTEE, BASED 
UPON CONDITIONS IN WEST VIRGINIA. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

This book consists of a number of inten- 
sive studies, edited by Edward N. Clopper, 
of rural conditions in West Virginia; but 
the problems discussed also exist in the 
country districts of other States. The 
authors hold that “the fundamental pur- 
pose of child welfare work is to prolong 
the period of childhood.” During this 
longer period the child should have ade- 
quate protection from disease, a good 
ehanee to obtain an education, and a 
chance to develop personality through 
play. If it be true that “God made the 
country, and man made the town,” then, 
as far as child welfare goes, man did the 
better piece of work. Or if it be more 
correct to say that the same organizing 
impulse in man is working in both coun- 
try and town, then this report shows that 
man does better for himself and his chil- 
dren in the cities than in the rural dis- 
tricts. In the matter of protection from 
disease, the water supply, sanitation, phys- 
ical examination, medical treatment, the 
city child has the advantage. In educa- 


tion the country schools are often inferior 
in buildings, in equipment, and in teach- 
ers. Also there is a prejudice against 
allowing the children to spend much time 
away from farm work. There is also a 
large percentage of illiteracy among adults 
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in the country ; many farms never take a 


daily newspaper, or own many books. In- 
stead of the period of infancy being pro- 
longed, the child in the country is more 
likely to be put to hard work too early 
than the city child. Instead of recrea- 
tional centers and organized play, there is 
the feeling that play is a waste of time. 
“We don’t fool with no fool thing like 
that.” And the rural churches, instead 
of giving any indication that they are 
equipped with modern brains, and so en- 
courage wholesome recreation, are more 
inclined to regard play as worldliness and 
sin. 

The conclusion of the studies is that 
“the rural child is not getting a square 
deal,” and that there is great need of 
bringing to the country the better knowl- 
edge and the higher ideals which rule in 
city child welfare work. RB. Ss. L, 


Dramatization of Literary Biography 
' Tue Portrait oF Mrs, W.: A PLay. By Jose- 
phine Preston Peabody. Boston: Houghton 
Miffiin Company. 

Among the personages of English lit- 
erary life in the closing years of the 
eighteenth century, Mary Wollstonecraft 
is a figure striking and infinitely tragic. 
The wonder is that no dramatist has 
before this discerned the dramatic pos- 
sibilities latent in her career. With 
abundant sympathy and clear insight, Mrs. 
Marks portrays the closing chapters of 
the life of-the author of The Vindication 
of the Rights of Woman in three short 
acts; followed by an epilogue depicting 
the events leading up to the elopement of 
Mrs. Wollstonecraft’s daughter Mary with 
the poet Shelley, in 1814. Unlike The 
Piper and the author’s other plays, The 
Portrait of Mrs. W. is written in prose 
throughout. It contains no notable pas- 
sages. It is made up almost entirely of 
short speeches, which, however, show a 
deft touch as well as a keen appreciation 
of dramatic effect. The first act contains 
not a little comedy, with some excellent 
by-play. With the exception of the old 
servant, Uppie, and possibly the American, 
Mr. Wilson, all the characters are his- 
torical; among them being Mrs. Siddons, 
John Philip Kemble, Southey, Opie the 
painter, his wife-to-be, Mrs. Inchbald, and 
William Godwin. They are individual 
and very lifelike. The drama moves with 
growing intensity to a conclusion tragic 
and inevitable. Perhaps the least con- 
vincing feature of the whole play is the 
introduction of the psychic element in the 
epilogue. —_——_ A. RB. H. 


En Route through Paradise 

With EartH Aanp Sky. By Bishop William 
A. Quayle. New York: The Abingdon Press. 

To those who have forgotten that won- 
der is “evermore abroad like an immortal 
traveler,” as well as to those who bathe 
in it all the year through, this new book 
by Bishop Quayle will prove of interest. 
Here one may reyel in the glory of dan- 
delion and cowslip, one may dance to the 
song of the bluebird and the meadow- 
lark, one may exult in the poetry of the 
desert aster and the Christmas mistletoe. 
This is not a book to be read through at 
a sitting, but a book to be picked up when 
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life seems drab. It is full of the spirit 
of surprise, crowded with the rapture of 
the child. “The Chief Poet is still out 
walking through his world, thrumming 
on his lute, and composing a new lyric 
for the gladdening of the world.” The 
reader will find Bishop Quayle’s style, in 
all probability, a little over-mannered. 
Our eyes weary of the flashing brilliancy 
of his thought, which sparkles like a 
many-faceted jewel before us. We long 
for the simple and straightforward utter- 
ance of the great naturalists. Even 
poetic prose may be overdone. c. BR. J. 


For Boys and Girls 

CHATTERBOX 1922. Boston: The Page Com- 
pany. 

By its very name, Chatterbor reveals 
its insight into childhood. Is not every 
normal child a chatterbox, with a curi- 
osity stretching out to every subject in 
the world? To meet the needs of alert 
and expanding minds, Chatterbog offers 
well-told stories covering a wide range of 
subjects, and bright verse. Illustrations, 
realistic, mechanical, imaginative, stimu- 
late the interest. The 1922 edition will 
meet with an enthusiastic reception among 
its young readers. 


AROUND THE CAMP FIRE WITH THE OLDER 
Boys. By Margaret W. Eggleston. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 

A collection of twenty-three short sto- 
ries written with the purpose of strength- 
ening the ideals of boys looking toward 
manhood. The subjects are various,— 
simple leaves out of every-day life, some 
hero tales,—all based on the fundamental 
qualities and virtues which manly boys 
must possess. 

LAVINIA, THH Rep Cross Doty. By Caroline 
Stetson Allen. Boston: The Stratford Company. 

“Lavinia, 2 doll dressed in a Red Cross 
uniform, finds her way in an interesting 
and unusual manner to Scarecrow Alley, 
where she goes straight to the starved 
heart of Katy Moore, a little orphan. 
Bright days come to Katy and Lavinia 
when they are adopted by kind Miss 
Loring and her understanding brother. 
Both become members of the Junior Red 
Cross, and the story of their activities 
will doubtless stimulate other dolls and 
their small owners to a like zeal. 


New View of the Apocalypse 

THe SocrAL MmSSAGE OF THE BOOK OF Rey- 
ELATION. By Raymond Calkins. New York: 
The Woman’s Press. 

This is a felicitous though not altogether 
successful attempt to rehabilitate the 
book of Revelation in the affection and 
interest of Bible readers, with special 
reference to its teachings for times of 
social stress. It is true that Revelation 
contains priceless texts that will live as 
long as literature, but even this scholarly 
exposition by Dr. Calkins will fail to dis- 
suade many from the feeling that Revela- 
tion is a book, with its highly artificial 
imagery and its eryptic utterances, that 
has done harm as well as good, especially 
when the propaganda of the fundamen- 
talists of to-day is considered. As a study 
of the book, however, Dr. Calkins has 
done a careful piece of work that deserves 
much praise. 
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Bluebird Bright! 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Bluebird Bright, Bluebird Bright, 
Flashing in and out of sight, 
How I'd like to climb and spy 
In your house so safe and high! 


Bluebird Bright, Bluebird Bright, 
Could I follow in your flight, 

I would see, I’m very sure, 

Four blue eggs, so fair and pure! 


Bluebird Bright, Biyebird Bright, 
On your pointed roof alight, 
Soon the baby birds will rest 

In your cozy little nest! 


Bluebird Bright, Bluebird Bright, 
Then you'll toil from morn till night, 
Working for your babies wee, 
Always happy as can be! 


Phyllis’s Party 
ROSE-BROOKS 


Ruth and Marian Burnam leaned 
against the railing of the wide piazza of 
their new country home in the New Hamp- 
shire hills. 

“Smells nice and piney.” said Ruth, 
lazily, sniffing the warm fragrance. 

“Let's make a playhouse of pine 
boughs,” said Marian. Too much in a 
hurry for steps, both climbed over the 
railing and jumped to the springy moss 
below. 

“J wish there were some other litile 
girls,” said Ruth, half an hour later, 
peeping out of the tiny brushy playhouse. 
“All these houses—ihree, four, five, on 
the road halfway down the hill—and no- 
body in them but grown-ups. Mother said 
so.” ‘ 
“J wonder if Mother is sure,” 
Marian. 

“That's what I asked her,” said Ruth, 
“and she said she was sure as sure, and 
she began at the first house-——you know 
that cunning low brown one with the 
pretty garden—and she told me who lived 
in every one, and there wasn’t one single 
little girl or little boy.” 

“Who does live in that cunning cen 
house with all the flowers?’ 

“A lady and a big cat. 
name is Mrs. Merton.” 

“What's the cat’s name?” 

“Oh, Mother didn’t know that!” laughed 
Ruth. “She stopped there once when she 
was up here looking for a place, and the 
lady gave her a cup of tea and a piece of 
d@licious cake——chocolate cake with choc- 
olate frosting as thick as that—and she 
saw the cat and he was ‘normous, and he 
slept on a pillow on the table on the 
piazza, and the lady was afraid-he'’d catch 
her pet chipmunks.” 

“T never heard Mother tell about him.” 

“Well, she did, and the pet chipmunks 
ran to the lady and ate peanuts out of 
her hand, and the only way she could 
tell them apart was that one’s tail was 
bushier than the other's.” 

“T’m going down some day with Mother, 
if there’s a cat and cake and chipmunks,” 
decided Marian. 

“Cake was with tea,” said Ruth, “so I 


sighed 


The lady’ s 
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don’t s’pose we'd get any. I wish a little 
girl lived there.” 

And what do you suppose happened the 
very next morning? The farmer man 
who drove over the hilly roads early each 
morning to leaye milk for all the families 
in the community left with the milk for 
the Burnam family a square white en- 
velope addressed to Ruth and Marian 
Burnam! 

“For us?’ cried the two litile girls, at 
the breakfast-table, and Mother nodded 
and watched as Ruth slit it open. 

“Why, she says, Mother,’ began Ruth, 
excitedly, “that she'd like Marian and me 
to come and stay all the afternoon and 
play with Phyllis, and maybe you'd come 
at four for tea!” 

“Who says?” asked Mother. 

“And she says Phyllis hasn’t had any 
little girls to play with for a long time 
and she’s lonely,’ finished Marian, joy- 
ously. 

“Who says?’ 
second time. 

“Who is Phyllis?’ asked Ruth and 
Marian in one breath, and then they all 
laughed, and Ruth said: “It’s from Mrs. 
Merton. You said she lived in the little 
brown house with the garden and the cat 
and the cake and the chipmunks.” 

“And she says’—Marian took up the 
tale—‘that we needn’t let her know, but 
just be sure to come if we can, ‘cause 
she and Phyllis will be ‘xpecting us. 
Whose little girl can Phyllis be, Mother?” 

After luncheon, as soon as they had 
put on clean dark gingham dresses, Ruth 
and Marian scampered down the woodsy 
path, across the sweet sunny meadow, and 
were soon Knocking at the door of the 
little brown house. They listened hard 
just a minute before they knocked, but 
no litile girl’s voice did they hear. 

“My dears, come in!” Mrs. Merton 
greeted them. Sure enough, Mother was 
right about the “‘normous cat.” There 
he was at her heels. 

“What's his name? We know all about 
him,” said Marian, feeling at home at 
once. Then, suspicion flashing upon her, 
“Your eat’s not Phyllis?’ 

“No, oh, no!” said Mrs. Merton. “Just 
plain Peter is my cat. Phyllis is waiting 
for you in the front east room. You 
don’t know how glad she is that you've 
come to play with her.” 

Mysterious it certainly was. Why 
didn’t Phyllis come to meet them at the 
door? Was she sick? So mysterious it 
was that both Ruth and Marian found 
themselves unconsciously tiptoeing after 
Mrs. Merton, noiseless as mice. One look 
into the litile east room a and they under- 
stood. 

“Oh!” said Ruth. “The darling!” 

“Oh!” echoed Marian. “Her arms ont 
to us!” 

In a tiny chair in the middle of the 
rug sat Phyllis, blue-eyed, flaxen-haired, 
pink-cheeked. Dressed in a dainty white 
muslin frock she was, with a white garden 
hat hung over one arm. : 

“And a trunk!” said Ruth, dropping 
down on the rug with a sigh of utter con- 
tent. 

“For you to open,” said Mrs. Merton, 
“and all the things inside for you to play 
with. I do my best to make Phyllis 
happy, but she'll tell you herself that it’s 


asked Mother, for the 
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litile girls she really needs. She thinks 
little fingers are best suited for buttoning 
and unbuttoning tiny buttons.” 


What was in the trunk? What wasn’t 


in the trunk! To begin with, the trunk 
itself was shiny black leather with real 
straps and a real wee Key, and on one 
end in white letters were “P. M.” “Phyllis 
Merton!” crowed Marian. And inside, a 
tray with two partitions, slippers, socks, 
brush and comb, handkerchiefs,—yes, 
with lace on them,—and hats, as many 
as six—straw hats for summer, and for 
winter a darling ermine cap with a tippet 
and muff to match. 

“Oh!” and “Ah!” and “Ah!” and “Oh!” 
were Ruth’s and Marian’s remarks. 

And in the bottom of the trunk, dresses 
and dresses, pink, blue, white, and blue- 
and-white checked aprons, and coats, and 
a parasol, and petticoats, and all the 
other clothes any doll ever thought of 
having. Oh, now I’ve told! But you've 
guessed Iong ago that Phyllis was a doll 
and that she looked as much like a dear 
little girl as ever a doll could. 

At four came Mother, and twice she 
Knocked and nobody heard her! So in 
she walked, and guided by gay voices, 
looked into the east room, to see Ruth 
and Marian on the rug, dressing a flaxen- 
haired doll, with wee doll dresses and 
slippers and hats scattered about them. 
On the rug, teo, was Mrs. Merton, looking 
on, and close by her side, curled in a ball, 
was old Peter-cat, his eyes shut to the 
yanities of Phyllis’s wardrobe. 

Chocolate cake with chocolate frosting? 
Yes, a whole uncut one. And Mother and 
Mrs. Merton drank tea out of white cups 
banded with gold, and Ruth and Marian 


drank cocoa out of tiny blue emps, and 


everybody had little jam sandwiches, and 
Phyllis sat at the table with her sweetest 
smile and manners, and right in the mid- 
dle of the party Peter-cat woke up and 
meowed so indignantly that he had a 
saucer of milk. 

“Now everybody's at the party ’cept the 
chipmunks,” said Marian. 

“Hush !” said Mrs, Merton, and scratch, 
scratch, something scuttled across the 
piazza floor! “They're waiting for us, 
but don’t hurry, they’re never far away.” 

Sure enough, on the piazza, at Mrs. 
Merton's first call, two chipmunks, fat, 
saucy, bright-eyed, scampered up with 
tails whisking. Tame? They ate out of 
any one’s hand, ran up into any one’s 
lap, and the door was safely shut on Peter. 

“Have I had Phyllis since I was a litile 
girl?” said Mrs. Merton, in answer to 
Mother's question, as they were all telling 
what a lovely play-party they had had. 
“No, indeed! I have her now, perhaps, 


~ because I never had the kind of doll I 


wanted when I was a little girl. And 
perhaps I have her,” looking down into 
Ruth’s and Marian’s rapt, upturned faces, 
“so little girls will come to see me some- 
times. Houses without little girls in them 
sometimes feel empty.” 

“May we come again, then?’ It was 
Ruth who spoke, but four brown eyes 
pleaded the question. 

“The oftener you come, the happier 
Phyllis and I will be,” said Mrs. Merton. 
“We sometimes get tired of just ourselves, 
and even of old Peter.” 


On the way home Marian said suddenly: 


us,” 
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“She remembers just ’xactly how it feels 
to be a little girl! And all the time she 
played with us we felt just as if she were 


a little girl like us, didn’t we, Ruth?’ A 
happy pause as all three rested a minute 


‘on the upward climb, then Ruth paid 


“Why, Mother!” she said in the voice 
of one making an unexpected discovery. 
“Ts that what makes the: difference in 
grown-ups,—that the nicest ones remem- 
ber how everything felt when they were 
little!” 


The Telephone Mystery 
DAISY D. STHPHENSON 


“Tt’s such a dreary day, it would be nice 
to have company,” said Mrs. Morgan the 
Saturday morning that spring had come 
sliding in on a snow-storm. “I haven’t 
seen Aunt Hetty Wood lately. Suppose 
we ask her over to spend the day with 


ee tribute. 


Jimmy and Jane headed for the tele- 
phone instantly. The little race was a 
tie, so mother had to referee as usual. 
“T'll call the number, and you can take 
turns talking to Aunt Hetty,” she sug- 
gested. ‘“‘She’s no hand to get out, any- 
way, and she’s surely in, so early of a 
blizzardy morning.” 

She gave Central the number, then 
waited in vain for an answer. “That’s 
queer,” Mrs. Morgan observed. “I thought 
‘somebody was on the line, though nobody 
talked.” Then she let the twins take 
turns listening. 

“Tt’s Aunt Hetty’s house, for I heard 
Polly talking,” declared Jimmy, after call- 
ing “Hello, Aunt Hetty,’ almost loud 
enough to be heard to the corner. 

“TI know I heard Boxer bark!” was 
Jane’s eager report. “You know how he 
barks, away up in the treble!” Then 
mother tried again, but heard nothing, 
and finally gave it up, saying they might 
try again later. 

Shortly afterward the twins again flew 
for the telephone, which rang sharply. 
Jimmy won, and after several lusty “hel- 
loes” turned blankly to Jane. “I heard 
a funny croak and that was all,” he said. 
Then mother left her baking to investi- 
gate. She thought she heard a cough, 
then a receiver went up. 

“Oh, mother, let us put on our leggings 
and everything and go over to Aunt 
Hetty’s!” coaxed Jane. “It isn’t very 
far, and it will be fun to get out in the 
snow, won't it, Jimmy?” 

Jimmy had no doubts on the subject 
whatever. “We'll take our snow-shovels 
and make a path as we go along,” he ex- 
‘claimed, heading for the hall closet as if 
he had to catch a train. “Maybe she’ll 
come back with us. And we might see 
Daddy coming in from the country.” 

_ It certainly was blustery and damp, 
-but the twins, snugly clad as Eskimos, 
plowed through it and romped along. 


- They seemed to be the only living things 


brave enough to venture forth though 
their doctor Daddy was somewhere in the 
storm with the grays and the cutter. He 
had gone to see a patient several miles 
out, and hoped to be home by noon. 
“There’s smoke coming out of her chim- 
ney!” shouted Jimmy, as they neared the 
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The Four Winds 
The wind o’ the West, 
I love it best. 

The wind o’ the Hast, 
I love it least. 


The wind o’ the South 
Has sweet in its mouth. 
The wind o’ the North 
Sends great storms forth. 


Taken together, all sorts of weather 


The four old fellows are sure to bring— 

Hurry and flurry, rush and scurry, 

Sighing and dying, and flitting and fly- 
ing, 

Through summer and autumn and winter 
and spring. 


—NMargaret BH. Sangster. 


Sentence Sermon 


The wind that blows, that wind is 
best.—Oaroline Atherton Mason. 


small white cottage set among old elms. 
Up the snowy path they toiled, tossing 
the soft new snow aside. 

“T see her at the window!” Jane 
waved her shovel gleefully. The face at 
the window disappeared, and as the twins 
climbed the steps, puffing and rosy, Aunt 
Hetty opened the door and beckoned them 
in. 

“Where were you? Why didn’t you 
answer the ’phone?” they demanded at 
once. To. their surprise Aunt Hetty hur- 
ried them inside as she whispered: ‘Oh, 
honeys, I’ve lost my old voice! I tried 
to answer and couldn’t make a sound. 
Then later I managed a croak or two and 
thought I might make you understand, 
but I couldn’t, though Central got my 
whisper. I feel like an old crow! Can’t 
you stay a while?” 

“You're not going to have comp’ny, 
you're going to be comp’ny,”’ explained 
Jane, whispering in spite of herself. Just 
then there was the merry jingle of bells, 
and Jimmy tore outside and made a mega- 
phone of his hands. The grays halted in 
front of the gate and the Doctor joined 
the twins. In spite of Aunt Hetty’s pro- 
tests that she didn’t like to make any 
trouble, she was bundled up and hurried 
away. 

Mother Morgan looked out to see the 
procession coming, and ushered them in 
to a crackling fire and a tempting lunch. 
“Aunt Hetty’s going to stay till she’s good 
and well,” Jane said happily. “One of 
the neighbors is going to take care of 
Polly. Isn’t it fun to have Boxer to play 
with ?” 

In a short time Aunt Hetty regained 
her voice and was able to go home. After 
that, she never failed to answer the tele- 
phone when the twins called, as they did 
often. 


Stained-Glass Disease 


An unknown disease is attacking many 
stained-glass windows in Huropean cathe- 
drals. The colors deepen, and flakes of 
glass drop off till the windows are thin 
as paper and crumble under: the lightest 
touch. Rapid vibrations set in motion 
by organ music have been suggested as 
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the cause, but experts are inclined to the 
opinion that the actinic rays of sunlight 
may work the destructive change. 


Luther Burbank’s Ideas on School 
Age 

Luther Burbank, noted all over the 
world as a plant wizard, recently gave 
his opinion that ten years is the proper 
age for an ordinary child brought up in 
normal surroundings to begin its school 
life. An authority on plant life, his 
views are of interest, as, in his opinion, 
children and sensitive plants are closely 
akin. He says :— 

“T speak of the boy or girl who has the 
privilege of being reared in the only place 
that is truly fit to bring up a boy or plant 
—the country or the small towns—the 
nearer to nature the better. In the case of 
children compelled to live in the city, the 
temptations are so great, the life so arti- 
ficial, the atmosphere so like that of a hot- 
house, that such a child should be placed 
in school earlier as a matter of safe- 
guard.” 

Mr. Burbank said his life-work with 
plants has convinced him that the same 
treatment and care necessary to the high- 
est development of plant life is essential 
to the highest development of human life. 

“All animal life is sensitive to environ- 
ment, but of all living things the child 
is the most sensitive,’ he declared. “Sur- 
roundings act upon us as the outside 
world acts upon the plate of the camera. 
Every possible influence will leave its im- 
press upon the child, in many cases even 
overcoming heredity. A child literally ab- 
sorbs environment. The proper influence 
applied during the impressionable period 
will cause an effect that will be pro- 
nounced, immediate, and permanent. 

“Pick out any trait which you may de- 
sire in a normal child, honesty, fairness, 
purity, lovableness, industry, thrift, what 
not; by surrounding a child with sunshine 
from your heart and the open sky, giving 
it free communion with nature, well-bal- 
anced and nutritious food, and you may 
fully attain the desired object.” 


Views of Mr. Fox 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


It ought to be against the law 
For folks to have a loaded gun. 

If it goes off, ’tis hit or miss— 
And liable to hurt some one. 


As I was out the other night 
With not a thought of ill or harm 
I strolled along a quiet path 
That brought me near old Katchem’s farm. 


And for a moment there I stopped 
To view his new-made poultry-yard 
And buildings, fenced on every side, 
And every gateway locked and barred. 


I lingered for a moment still, 
Listening to flocks imprisoned there, 
When all at once I heard a gun, 
And felt a bullet graze my hair. 


It gave me such a fearful shock, 
I ran, half-stunned and almost blind, 
Away from there with utmost speed, 
A safer neighborhood to find. 


Therefore I say protective laws 
Against the loaded gun should be, 

Bearing in mind that careless shot 
That came so near to hitting me. 
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American Unitarian Association 
DELEGATE SOCIETIES, 1922-23 


According to our record the following 
societies and ‘missionary associations,” 
having sent “a contribution for mission- 
ary uses to the treasurer of the Associa- 
tion for two successive years,” the last 
having been placed in his hands ‘on or 
before May 1,” are entitled to representa- 
tion at the coming annual meeting “by the 
persons of its minister and two additional 
lay delegates.” If any omissions are dis- 
covered in the list or any society fails to 
receive blank credentials, it is desirable 
that notice should be sent to me without 


delay. 


Alameda, Calif. 
Albany, N.Y. 
Alton, Il. 
Amherst, Mass. 
Andover, N.H. :— 
Congrégational Unita- 
rian Society. 
Angora, Minn. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Arlington, Mass. 
Ashby, Mass. 
Athol, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Augusta, Me. 
Ayer, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Me. 
Barnstable, Mass. 
Barre, Mass. 
Bath, N.H. 
Bedford, Mass. 
Belfast, Me. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Berlin, Mass. 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass, 
Billerica, Mass. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Mass. :— 
Parish, Dorches- 


Church. 
Church in Rox- 
bury. 

Sabon: Church. 

King’s Chapel. 

First Parish, W. Rox- 
bury. 

New South Church. 

Arlington Street 
Church. 

First Parish, Brighton. 

First Congregational 
Society, Jamaica 
Plain. 

Third Religious So- 
ciety, Dorchester. 
Hawes Unitarian Con- 
gregational Church, 

South Boston. 
Bulfinch Place Church. 
South Congregational 


Church. 

Barnard Memorial. 
Church of the Dis- 
ciples. 

East Boston Unitarian 
Society. 

All ag Church, Rox- 
bur 

Christ. Church, Dor- 
chester. 

First Unitarian So- 


ciety, Hyde Park. 
Unitarian Church, Ros- 
lindale. 
Channing Church, Dor- 
chester. 
Braintree, Mass. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Brewster, Mass. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Bridgewater, East, Mass. 
Bridgewater, West, Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Brookfield, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Second Unitarian So- 
ciety. 
Brooklyn, Conn. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Calais, Me. 
Cambridge, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Third Cong’l Society. 


Louis C. CornisH, Secretary. 


Canton, Mass. 
Carlisle, Mass. 
Castine, Me. 
Charleston, S.C. 
Charlestown, N.H. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. :— 

First Unitarian 

ciety. 

Unity Church. 

Third Unitarian 

Church, 

All Souls Church. 

Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Colorado Springs, 
Concord, Mass. 
Concord, N.H. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Danvers, Mass. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Denver, Col. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dover, Mass. 
Dover, N.H. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 
Duxbury, Mass. 
Easton, Mass. :— 

Congregational Parish. 

Society at North 

Easton. 
Eastport, Me. 
Edmonton, Can. 
Elizabeth, N.J. 
Ellsworth, Me. 
Erie, Pa. 
Eugene, Ore. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Exeter, N.H. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Farmington, Me. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Francestown, N.H. 


So- 


Col. 


Franklin, N.H. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Geneseo, Ill. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greeley, Col. 


Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 
Hackensack, N.J. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Helena, Mont. 
Highland Springs, Va. 
Hingham, (Mass. :— 

First Parish. 

Second Parish. 

Third Cong’l Society. 
Hinsdale, Ill. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Houlton, Me. 
Houston, Tex. 
Hubbardston, 
Hudson, Mass. 
Humboldt, Ia. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa City, Ia. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Mass. 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
Keene, N.H. 
Kennebunk, Me. 
Keokuk, Ia. 
Kingston, Mass. 
Laconia, N.H. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, N.H. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, East, Mass. 
Lincoln, Mass. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Littleton, Mass. 
Littleton, N.H. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Madison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, Mass. 
Manchester, N.H. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
(Marlboro, Mass. 
Marshfield, Mass. :-— 
Second Cong’! Society. 
Grace Chapel. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Milford, N.H. 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Montague, Mass. :— 
First Unitarian So- 
ciety. 
Montclair, N.J. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Montreal, Can. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Nashua, N.H. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Natick, Mass. 
Natick, So., Mass. 
Needham, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Newburgh, N.Y. 


Newburyport, Mass. 
New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newport, RI. 
Newton, Mass: 
Channing Religious 
Society. 
Society at Newton 
Centre. 


Society at West New- 


ton. 

New York, N.Y.:— 
Church of All Souls. 
Second Cong’l Unita- 

rian Church. 

First Unitarian, So- 
ciety, Brooklyn. 
Second Unitarian So- 
ciety, Brooklyn. 
Third Unitarian {§o- 
ciety, Brooklyn. 
Fourth Unitarian So- 
ciety, Brooklyn. 
Church of the Re- 
deemer, New Brigh- 

ton. 

West Side Unitarian 
Church. 

First Unitarian 
Church, Flushing. 

Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

Northampton, Mass. :— 
Second Cong’l Church. 
Society at Florence. 

North Andover, Mass. 

Northboro, Mass. 

Northfield, Mass. 

Norton, Mass. 

Norwell, Mass. 

Oakland, Calif. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Omaha, Neb. 

Orange, N.J. 

Orlando, Fla. 

Ottawa, Can. 

Palo Alto, Calif. 

Passaic, N.J. 

Paterson, N.J. 

Peabody, Mass. 

Pembroke, Mass. 

Pepperell, Mass. 

Peterboro, N.H. 

Petersham, Mass. 

Philadelphia, Pa, :— 
First Unitarian 

Church. 
Unitarian Society of 
Germantown. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. :— 


First Unitarian 
Church. 

Northside Unitarian 
Church. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Portland, Me. :— 
First Parish. 
Preble Chapel. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Presque Isle, Me. 
Providence, R.I,:— 
First Cong’] Church. 
Westminster Cong’l 
Society. 
Quincy, Ill. 


Quincy, Mass. :— 
First Cong’l Society. 
Wollaston Unitarian 
Society. 
Randolph, Mass. 
Reading, Mass. 
Redlands, Calif. 
Richmond, Va. 
Ridgewood, N.J. 


Rochester, N.Y. 
Rockland, Mass. 
Rowe, Mass. 
Rutherford, N.J. 
Saco, Me. 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. :— 
Church of the Mes- 
siah. 
Church of the Unity. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Salem, Mass. :— 
First Cong’l Society. 
Second Church. 
North Society. 
Salem, Ore. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


-San Diego, Calif. 


Sandwich, Mass. 
Sanford, Me. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San José, Calif. 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Scituate, Mass. 
Seattle, Wash. :— 
Third Unitarian So- 
ciety. 
University Unitarian 
Church. 
Sharon, Mass. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Shirley, Mass. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Somerville, Mass. :— 
First Cong’l Society. 
Second Unitarian So- 
ciety. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sterling, Mass. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Stow, Mass. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
Summit, N.J. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Toronto, Can. 
Trenton, N.J. 
Trenton, N.Y. 
Troy, N.Y. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Upton, West, Mass. 
Urbana, Ill. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 
Vancouver, B.C., Can. 
Victoria, B.C., Can. 
Vineland; N.J. 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
Virginia, Minn. 
Walpole, Mass. 
Walpole, N.H. 
Waltham, lass. 
Ware, Mass. 
Warwick, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Waterville, Me. 
Waverley, Mass. 
Wayland, Mass. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Westboro, Mass. 
Westford, Mass. 
Weston, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 
Wheeling, W.Va. 
White Oak, N.C. 
Whitman, Mass. 
Wichita, Kan. 
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Wilmington, Del. Yarmouth, Me. 
Wilton, N.H.:— Yonkers, N.Y. — 

First Cong’l Society. Youngstown, Ohio. 

Liberal Christian 

Church. Evening Alliance of 

Winchendon, Mass. Greater Boston. 
Winchester, Mass. National Alliance of 
Windsor, Vt. Unitarian Women. 
Winnipeg, Can. :— New York League of 


Unitarian Women. 


All Souls Church. 
Te t Philadelphia League of 


First Icelandic Unita- 


rian Church. Unitarian Women. 
Winthrop, Mass. Unitarian Church of 
Woburn, Mass. All Souls (Corres- 
Worcester, Mass. :— pondence). 


Second Parish. 


Religious Liberals at Chicago 


Features of special meetings which will 
hear a variety of urgent issues 

A special meeting of the National Fed- 
eration of Religious Liberals will be held 
in Chicago, Ill., on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, May 17 and 18, following the Mid- 
Western Conference of Universalist Min- 
isters ‘and the annual meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. The 
hours and places of sessions will be:—_ 

Wednesday, 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. (Chicago 
time), First Unitarian Church, Wood- 
lawn Avenue and East 57th Street. 

Wednesday, 7.30 p.m. and Thursday, 10 
AM. 2 and 7.30 p.m., St. Paul’s on the 
Midway (Universalist), 6010 Dorchester 
Avenue. 

The address of welcome at the opening 
session will be given by L. Ward Brig- 
ham, D.D., of Chicago, followed by an ad- 
dress by the presiding officer, Marion D. 
Shutter, D.D., of Minneapolis. The other 
speakers of the morning will be Preston 
Bradley, D.D., of the People’s Church, 
Chicago, on “Liberalism in the Middle 
West,” and Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of 
St. John’s Universalist Church, Muncie, 
Ind., on “The seie to the Liberal Minis- 
try. ” 

The addresses at the afternoon session 
will be as follows: “What is Liberalism?” 
by Robert B. Day, Mid-West Secretary, 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, St. Louis, 
Mo.; “From Old to New,” by Rev. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Independent Religious So- 
ciety, Chicago; and “Shall we have War 
or Peace in Industry?’ by Rabbi Eugene 
Mannheimer, Des Moines, Ia. 

At the evening session Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach, D.D., of Boston, Editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, and the recognized 
leader of the movement against the so- 
called Fundamentalists, will speak on 
“The Present Crisis in Protestantism,” to 
be followed by Rey. Charles B. Snyder of 
Sioux City, Ia., on “Our Opportunity in 
the Present Crisis,’ 
Wicks, D.D., of Indianapolis, 
“Our Constructive Work.’ 

On Thursday morning “A League of 
Churches—F'or What?” will be discussed 
by Frank Durward Adams, D.D., of Elgin, 
Ill, Rev. Frederick M. Bliot of St. Paul, 
Minn., Rev. James W. Vallentyne of Oak 
Park, Ill, and Rev. W. Waldemar W. 
Argow of Cedar Rapids, Ia. The topic 
will be open for discussion in the after- 
noon. Rey. Charles H. Lyttle of the First 
Unitarian Church at Omaha, Neb., will 
speak on ‘‘Tife Prophetic Function of the 
Church and the Modern Demand for Effi- 
ciency.” 

At the evening session an historical ad- 
dress will be given by Rabbi Jacob I. 
Meyerovitz of St. Paul, Minn., on “Liberal 
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Judaism, and the Jewish Contribution to 
Liberal Religion,” and the closing address 
will be given by Rey. Augustus P. Reccord 
of Detroit, Mich. 
. Kaufman Kohler, D.D., president of He- 
brew Union College, Cincinnati, has been 
invited to preside at the Thursday session. 
All sessions will be open to the public, 
And a cordial invitation is extended to all 
in sympathy with the purposes of the 
Federation, regardless of denomination, to 
become members by the payment of an- 
nual dues of one dollar to Frank H. Burt, 
Secretary, Barristers Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Large Sunday Evening Meetings 
Germantown Chapter of the League uses 
successful methods—The subjects 
and speakers 


“GEORGE E. NITZSCHE 


' Under the auspices of the Germantown, 
Pa., Chapter of the Laymen’s League, dur- 
ing the month of March, 1922, four Sun- 
day evening meetings were held, at which 
there was an average attendance of .2,000. 
Of the approximate 8,000 who attended 
I think it would be safe to estimate that 
there were at least 6,000 outsiders. The 
addresses, and the spirit of the meetings, 
were in no sense controversial, the thought 
being that through these meetings we be 
communicative and let the public know 
the help and comfort a liberal faith can 
be. They consisted of an organ recital 
from 7.30 to 7.50, followed by a program 
which usually included a number by the 
Schmidt Quartette from the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, greetings by the presiding offi- 
cer, a solo by Mr. Henri Scott of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 

The principal speakers at these four 
meetings were: March 5, W. L. Sullivan, 
D.D., New York, “Protestants, Catholics, 
Liberals”; March 12, Rey. A. M. Rihbany, 
Boston, Mass., “Are Unitarians Chris- 
tians?’;-March 19, W. L. Sullivan, D.D., 
New York, “The Spiritual Principles of 
a Liberal Faith’; March 26, Rev. R. S. 
Forbes,; Germantown, ‘‘The Social Mes- 
sage of the Unitarian Faith.” 

The. chairmen at these meetings were 
Rey. Roger S. Forbes, Rey. Frederick R. 
Griffin, Hon. Owen B. Jenkins, and 
Charles H.. Van Tagen of Germantown. 

At these meetings we received about 
150 requests for information and litera- 
ture. Hach request was followed up by 
a personal letter from Joseph Priestley 
Button. - Judging from the replies he re- 
ceived, the interest was keen and unusual. 
We also received a number of requests 
for copies of the various addresses, espe- 
ially for the second one by Dr. Sullivan 
and the one by Mr. Forbes. 

Incidentally I have heard of a score 
of persons who have signified their inten- 
tion of affiliating themselves with the 
Unitarian Society as a result of these 
meetings. We secured a great deal of 
publicity in the local papers and I am 
sure there are few thinking persons in 
the Germantown and Chestnut Hill com- 
munities who now do not know some- 
thing of our faith. The meetings have 
also resulted in an increased attendance 
at our church. Last Sunday morning 
the church was filled to its capacity. 
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The advertising method was similar to 
that used for the Liberty Loan mass 
meetings. Briefly, we covered the whole 
of Germantown and vicinity, tickets for 
distribution being sent to all the prin- 
cipal stores. Show-cards were used 
everywhere. A large electrically lighted 
sign was put up on the front of the 
church, and small advertisements used in 
the various local papers. Personal let- 
ters and tickets were also sent to all mem- 
bers of our church and each one asked 
to assist in getting an audience. Let- 
ters and tickets were also sent to more 
than 4,000 selected names, which in- 
cluded the members of such organiza- 
tions as the Germantown Women’s Club, 
Cricket Club, Y. M. C. A., Germantown 
Business Association, ete. 

The General Committee was divided 
into several subcommittees,—publicity, 
finance, speakers, distribution, music, 
hospitality, and ushers. On the commit- 
tee in charge of the meetings were the fol- 
lowing members of the Laymen’s League: 
Isaac D. Mullen, Joseph P. Button, A. 
Crawford G. Allison, Dr. Michael C. 
Hoage, William P. Epting, George E. 
Nitzsche, Walter E. Holland, Charles J. 
Beck, T. M. Hesser, Rey. Roger S. Forbes, 
Robert M. Hogue, E. W. Clarke, Walter 
W. Pollock, G. B. Hynson, Clarence Brown. 

With reference to the finances, the meet- 
ings cost considerably less than we had 
estimated. All bills have been paid and 
we have a small balance in the treasury. 

In conclusion, the interest and enthu- 
siasm displayed by our members in these 
meetings and in fact in all that has been 
undertaken by our church leads me to 
believe that we should take advantage 
of this willingness on the part of our 
people to accomplish something great and 
distinctive. I believe the Unitarians have 
better opportunities for promoting their 
influence in the community than any 
other denomination, and if given the 
proper impetus will spread like wildfire! 


Pacific Coast Letter 


CARL B. WETHERELL 
(Concluded from May 4) 


Going north we come to Portland, where 
we find the usually active chureh with 
allits organizations functioning well. Per- 
haps more important are the pastoral 
council, composed of the president of each 
church organization and meeting regularly 
with the pastor for discussion of all church 
matters; the telephone committee, which 
has a list including 237 names of women 
in the church who are called by means of 
a chain of telephones when any item of 
interest is to be spread or work solicited 
among them; and the men’s religious 
study class, meeting every Sunday, and 
being addressed by various speakers out- 
side the church, as, for instance, by Rabbi 
Wise, “How a Modern Man can read the 
Old Testament”; Prof. Norman Colemen, 
“How a Modern Man can read the New 
Testament”; and by Prof. Edward O. Sis- 
son, who was formerly president of Uni- 
yersity of Montana College of Arts and 
Sciences. 

The good work begun a few months ago 
by Mr. Krolfifer in the First Church, 


Seattle, continues and begins to show 
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results. Some definite idea of the church 
membership is now known, a budget has 
been adopted, a Sunday-school organized, 
the Young People’s Society revived, while 
the Laymen’s League chapter, under the 
able leadership of Samuel Collyer, son of 
Rey. Robert Collyer, is making itself use- 
ful in several ways. The Alliance branch 
has taken upon itself many activities by 
which to raise money to carry on the 
work of the church, and has recently 
organized an evening section whereby 
women can now participate in the work. 

The excellent ideals and traditions 
which go for real growth are being main- 
tained at the University Church, Seattle. 
In spite of losses through removals or 
death, the net church membership shows 
a gain, and there is a profound sense of 
loyalty among all the members of the 
church. The Alliance continues its good 
work along many lines while the chapter 
has recently shown considerable increase 
in attendance at its meetings. The noon- 
day luncheons held twice a month down- 
town are most satisfactory, while the 
other meetings of the month attract many 
from outside. 

The building at Victoria has been en- 
larged to allow for more social functions. 
Pews have been installed in the audi- 
torium, while this loyal group of people 
goes along in its usual fine way. ‘The 
chapter meetings recently have been given 
over to talks by members, on the general 
subject, “Why I am a Unitarian.” 

On alternate Sundays at both Victoria 
and Vancouver the pulpit is being sup- 
plied by Rey.» Alexander Thomson, for- 
merly an active worker in the field in 
behalf of Lloyd George. Mr. Thomson 
has been able to reach many people, espe- 
cially in Vancouver, where he has been 
holding, in addition to the regular morn- 
ing service, a Sunday evening service of 
a popular appeal. A considerable number 
of strangers have been attracted to these 
meetings, especially younger people. 

Increased attendance at church and 
Sunday-school is reported at Bellingham. 
Recently the chapter was reorganized, and 
was addressed by Mr. Krolfifer. Things 
look promising at Bellingham, and if ear- 
nest work on the part of Mr. Powell, the 
minister, means anything, good results 
will soon be recorded. 

At Spokane, the Sunday Afternoon Club 
is proving a successful organization, in 
that it enables many people now loosely 
connected with the church to meet one 
another and to create some definite con- 
tact with the church organizations. Out 
of this club should develop a strong young 
people’s group as well as an adult class 
for the church school. The Club was 
sponsored financially for its first four 
meetings by the local chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot’s visit to the Coast 
was most welcome, and everywhere he 
went his words of encouragement were 
deeply appreciated. During this month 
Rey. Ambrose Vernon is on the Coast, 
being invited by the Portland Chapter to 
come from Northfield, Minn., to address 
the chapter and supply the pulpit there. 
Other appointments for Dr. Vernon have 
been at Reed College, at University of 
Oregon, at University of Washington. He 
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also addressed the members of the Berke- 
ley Church, was minister in residence at 
Stanford for two weeks, addressed the 
Carleton Club of Los Angeles and the Los 
Angeles Chapter of the League. A visit 
from Thomas Mott Osborne is keenly an- 
ticipated, and it is hoped that after his 
appointments in San Diego, Los Angeles, 
and Santa Barbara, he will speak to vari- 
ous organizations about the Bay. 


The Alliance: April Meeting 


“How stupid the work qwould be without 
problems,’’ Miss Lowell writes 


The 348th meeting-of the executive 
board was held at the Boston headquar- 
ters April 14, Mrs. Emile Glogau, Middle 
States vice-president, in the chair. Thirty- 
one were present, board and committee 
members, and by invitation, Mrs. William 
L. Voigt of New York, Mrs. Emmet L. 
Richardson of Milwaukee, Wis., and three 
Alliance presidents. 

Miss Lowell, who was visiting Western 
branches, sent greetings from Kansas and 
the message that she is finding new life 
and interest everywhere,—and “problems, 
but how stupid the work would be with- 
out problems!” 

The devotional service was led by Mrs, 
Charles BH. St. John. 

The treasurer’s statement showed con- 
siderable sums of money received for 
membership fees and appeals, as is the 
case when the end of the fiscal year ap- 
proaches. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Rey. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, by the Alliance of Elizabeth, 
N.J.; Mrs, George B. Wilson, by that of 
Passaic, N.J.; Miss Mary L. Warren and 
Miss. Minerva Taft Warren, by that of 
Groton, Mass.; Miss Mary BE. Glidden, by 
that of Neponset, Mass.; Mrs. Clara F. 
Beaman, by her daughter, Mrs. Frank W. 
McKee, through the Los Angeles, Calif., 
branch, and by the Roxbury Women’s 
Allianee and friends. 

The report of the Post-Office Mission 
mentioned increased activity in distrib- 
uting tracts. The number of applications 
received in response to the co-operative 
advertising has grown to 5,902. The 
chairman of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation Committee on Recruiting the 
Ministry visited the March meeting of 
workers and requested their co-operation. 
The Post-Office Mission conference of An- 
niversary Week will be held at Bulfinch 
Place Church, Thursday, May 25, at 2.30 
P.M. 

The executive board has voted to ac- 
cede to the request of the trustees of the 
Carolina Industrial School and to take 
over the administration of the schools 
at Shelter Neck and Swansboro, N.C. 
This will mean much additional respon- 
sibility for The Alliance, but the schools 
are an outgrowth of Southern Circuit and 
it is felt that the time has come when 
all should be under one management. 
The work of reorganization is under way. 

From many sources have come letters 
of appreciation of the work of the Sun- 
day-school field supervisors. The success 
of Mrs. Algernon S. Smith at Nashville 
and Memphis, Tenn., and Lynchburg, Va., 
brought forth a vote, at the meeting of the 
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Southern Conference recently held in 
Memphis, expressing sincere gratitude to 
The Alliance for making her services pos- 
sible. Mrs. Helen F. Matthews is gather- 
ing together children of Sunday-school 
age at New Durham, N.H. 

Greetings were received from the Khasi 
Hills Unitarian Union, India, assembled 
for its thirty-fifth annual conference. 
With return greetings was sent a message 
of sympathy to the president, Mr. H. K. 
Singh, in the loss of his two daughters. 

On the recommendation of the Inter- 
national committee the following votes 
were passed: That Mrs. William L. Voigt 
and Mrs. Claude U. Gilson carry the 
greetings of The Alliance to such of our 
fellow-liberals in Europe as they may 
meet during the coming summer. That a 
letter be sent to Rev. Frederick Hankinson 
expressing sincere appreciation on the 
part of The Alliance, of his devoted ser- 
vice for two years, summer and winter, 
in Budapest. That from the missionary 
fund, collected at the May Meetings, the 
following sums be sent for the work of 
the International Union of Liberal Chris- 
tian Women: $25 to Miss Herford in Eng- 
land; $10 to Miss Van Eck in Holland; 
$10 to Fraulein Barth in Germany; $10 
to Rey. Gertrud Von Petzold in Fast 
Prussia; also $10 to Mrs. Katherine 
Weller for her relief work for Russian 
refugees in Southern France, and $10 to 
the Khasi Hills Unitarian Women, with 
cordial greetings. A letter from Buda- 
pest announces the formation of a 
Women’s Association in the Unitarian 
Congregation there. 

The recording secretary, Mrs. Ather- 


ton, reported attending the recent meet-~ 


ing of the Meadville District Associate 
Alliance at Dunkirk, N.Y., where dele- 
gates were present from Buffalo, Dunkirk- 


Fredonia, Hamburg, Jamestown, N.Y.; 
Erie, Meadville, and Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Cleveland and Marietta, Ohio. A fine 


spirit of co-operation pervaded the gather- 
ing, and the meeting proved anew the 
value to the denomination of the Asso- 
ciate Alliance, both as clearing-house and 
power-house. Visits at Albany, Rochester, 
and Buffalo, N.Y., showed groups of de- 
voted workers, Alliance women, laymen, 
and young people, alert and ready to 
serve their church. 

A new branch is announced at Pasa- 
dena, Calif., which starts with forty mem- 
bers and great enthusiasm. The presi- 
dent is Mrs. G. H. Hazeltine, 410 Oakland 
Avenue, 

Mrs. W. H. Morgan,. Granny White 
Pike, Nashville, has been elected director 
for Tennessee, the State now having over 
one hundred members. 

Reports were received from every West- 
ern State, only a very few branches having 
failed to send their record. Hyening com- 
mittees made up of professional and busi- 
ness women are growing in number. The 
loyalty of some of the smaller groups was 
a marked feature of the reports. In one 
case where there is no church, the mem- 
bers read at their meetings from THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER and Word and Work, 
and so take courage because they feel 
they are in touch with The Alliance and 
the church at large. 

The Alliance program for Anniversary 
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Week includes two sessions on May 24 
in Tremont Temple, at 10 a.m. and 2.30 
P.M., open to all, with seats reserved for 
delegates and life members at the morning 
session, until 9.55 a.m. The usual con- 
ferences will occur on Thursday, and on 
Friday at ten.o’clock there will be a con- 
ference of Alliance presidents in Chan- 
ning Hall. 

The next meeting of the executive 
board will occur May 19 at 10 a.m. 


Angelo Hall 


EDWARD F. HAYWARD 


Angelo Hall, who died at Annapolis, 
Md., April 13, 1922, was the son of Asaph 
Hall the astronomer, known especially 
for his discovery of the moons of Mars, 
and of Angeline Hall, one of the earlier 
generation of women college graduates, 
who, without neglecting her four children, 
was devoted to many public causes. After 
graduating from Harvard, Mr. Hall 
entered the Harvard Divinity School with 
the class of 1896, where he made many 
friends by his winning personality and his 
fine spirit and purpose. For eight years 
he was a Unitarian minister, holding pas- 
torates in Turners Falls and Andover, 
N.H. Then for eighteen years, until the 
time of his death, he was instructor in 
mathematics at the Naval Academy in 
Annapolis. Successful as was his teach- 
ing, however, Angelo Hall never lost his 
love of the ministry, or his interest in the 
religious communion in which he was 
reared. Of versatile mind and varying 
gifts, even the mathematics in which, in 
common with all his family, he excelled, 
could not content him. He left behind a 
book of verses which reflect a fine feeling 
for nature, a scholarly little compendium 
of the higher criticism of the Bible, which 
is an admirable book to put into the hands 
of beginners, and a charming bit of biog- 
raphy, the life of his mother, which is 
entitled “An Astronomer’s Wife.” Issued 
by an obscure publisher, this volume has 
never received the notice it deserves. ‘The 
story of the fortunes of the devoted 
mother and the early struggles of the dis- 
tinguished father is delightfully told, and 
the interest never flags from cover to 
cover. The author calls it the biography 
of a typical American woman, and cer- 
tainly American womanhood ought to ap- 
preciate and prize the record. But it is 
more than this. As a picture of American 
life at its best, it ought to have a recog- 
nized place in our literature. To the value 
of its material is added the charm of its 
human appeal, such as the closing words 
of the prologue which is dedicated to his 
little daughter Peggy: “This story will 
demonstrate conclusively that college-bred 
women should not marry young men who 
earn less than three hundred dollars a 
year: When you marry, dear Peggy, in- 
sist that your husband shall earn at least 
one dollar a day. This precept will bar 
out the European nobility, but will put a 
premium on American nobility.” 

It was the dream of Professor Hall to 
return to New England after a few more 
years of teaching and resume the inter- 
ests and associations which he had re- 
linquished only in name. To the last, he 
was in spirit a Unitarian minister. 


New York League | 
—- of Unitarian Women 
_ The New York League of Unitarian 
Women met Friday, April 7, at the Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, at 11 a. with 
the president, Mrs. Edgar S. Wiers in the 
chair. It was the day for the annual 
eports of the officers, and the election. 
The following were elected: Mrs. Alfred 
B. Robinson, president; Mrs. Reinhardt 
A. Weitzel, first vice-president; Mrs. Bert 
Houghton, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Leyeritt H. Sage, recording secretary; 
Miss Maud M. Farnell, treasurer; Mrs. 
Frederick C. Brush, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. J. Burnet Nash, assistant 
corresponding secretary. Advisory direc- 
tors for three years: Mrs. C. M- Porter, 
1925; Mrs. L. L. Cochrain, 1925; Mrs. 
Burton F. Jamison, 1925. 

The pastor of the church, Rev. John F. 
Lathrop, gave a talk on the lack of young 
mmen studying for the ministry, making a 
special plea for Meadville. The collec- 
tion that followed amounted to $0. 

The speaker of the day was Rey. Fred- 
erick Robertson Griffin, Philadelphia. 
His subject was, “What Congregations 
Liye By.” The address included his per- 
sonal experiences during the last two 
years. He has visited thirty-six different 
churches of twelve denominations, and 
| attended forty-eight services. He had 

tried to attend them under normal condi- 
tions, wishing simply to be one of the 
eongregation. He went early in order 

to see the people come, and perhaps tell 

by their faces why they came. He wanted 

to learn what the choir sang, and whether 

it sang to God or to the congregation. He 
introduced himself to the ministers after 
the services, and had amusing as well as 
serious experiences. On one occasion 
| when the preacher had taken for his sub- 
| ject, “Why Unitarians are not Chris- 
tians,” while speaking to the pastor after 

the service the fact came out that Mr. 
Griffin was a Unitarian minister. On an- 
other occasion he attended the church of 

. Dr. Russell Conwell, the great Baptist 
preacher, who ai the close of the service, 

} put his two hands on his shoulders and 
- told him to come up into the pulpit when 

he came again. While singing the last 
hymn Dr. Conwell had the people remain 
seated during the first verses, asking 
those who were in trouble, who needed 
| his prayers, to stand: Mr. Griffin said at 
least two-thirds stood. Dr. Conwell said 


“he wanted to see their faces as he carried. 


them to the throne of God. 

Mr. Griffin declared that he found no 

bitter sectarian spirit anywhere. Service, 

. Service was the rule. Some of the rea- 
sons he assigned for people going to 
church were: habit; respect for the dead ; 
respect for the institution of church, re- 
garding it as a kind of police force; loy- 
alty to the minister; want something, not 
particularly interested, but it is a place 
to go. 

Mrs. Wiers then called the new presi- 
dent, Mrs. Alfred Robinson, to the chair, 
and presented her with the gavel. It is 
interesting to note that Mrs. Robinson 
is the daughter of Rey. Antoinette Brown 

__ Blackwell, the first woman pastor in the 
Unitarian faith. Mrs. Robinson gave a 
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spiritual talk on the aspirations of life, 
asking for God-consciousness in eyery 
individual soul. The most essential 
things are the unseen things, and we are 
living our deepest life in these unseen 
things. At the executive board meeting 
Mrs. Robinson announced the new chair- 
men of committees as follows: Program, 
Mrs. William 8S. Voigt; fellowship, joint 
chairmen, Mrs. Herbert S. Griffin of New 
York City, Mrs. J. P. Mallett of Elizabeth, 
N.J.; philanthropy, Mrs. W. B. Donnell; 
hospitality, Mrs. Annie May Stanton; 
printing and publicity, Mrs. H. B. 
Tschudy, Miss Louise Norcross, vice- 
chairman. Mrs. Herbert §S. Griffin an- 
nounced that the piano sent to Swans- 
boro had proved such a success that the 
people of Shelter Neck were anxious to 
have one; and that a friend, a member 
of the Second Unitarian Church, Brook- 
Iyn, had given one. A gift of $20, on 
appeal of Mrs. Voigt, was ordered sent to 
Mrs. Weller, to help in the work she is 
doing in France. 

The following meeting of the League 
was held at All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Passaic, N.J., Friday, May 5, at 11 a.m. 
After the reports, Mrs. Griffin made a 
plea for the Carolina Schools, and the 
collection taken was sent to them. The 
program consisted of “An Hour of Music,” 
with Miss Elsa Fischer, violinist, and 
Miss -Hazel Collins, soprano. 


Meadville District Conference 


The seventeenth annual session of the 
Meadville District Conference was held 
with the Adams Memorial Church, Dun- 
kirk, N.Y., March 22, 23, and 24. 

On Wednesday evening, March 23, a 
banquet for the Laymen’s League was 
held at the Hotel Francis, with an ad- 
dress by Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon of the 
Meadyille Theological School. After the 
banquet all adjourned to the church for 
services open to the public, where the ad- 
dress of welcome was given by Rey. Walter 
A. Smith and the response by Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, chair- 
man of the Conference. The address was 
given by Franklin C. Southworth, D.D., 
president of the Meadville Theological 
School, on the topic, “A Gospel for the 
Twentieth Century.” 

At the business session held on Thurs- 
day morning the report of the secretary- 
treasurer. was read, and reports given by 
the delegates of the churches, as to the 
condition and good works done by the 
churches. Resolutions were adopted as 
follows: that thanks be given to the local 
ehureh for its hospitality; that the Con- 
ference begin missionary work at Steu- 
benville, Ohio, under the direction of Rev. 
Harry Taylor of Wheeling, W. Va.; that 
the mining operators and mine workers 
be urged to come to some amicable agree- 
‘ment; that an educated people is the 
greatest safeguard for democracy, and 
that a great step to the training of an 


educated people is more adequate teach- - 


ing facilities and better salaries; that the 
Government be urged to take more effec- 
tive action with regard to the unemploy- 
ment now menacing America; that the 
National Campaign for members should 
think both of the quality and of the quan- 
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tity, and that the churches need more and 
even more workers; that the executive 
committee appoint some minister to visit 
the churches in the Meadville District 
Conference and present to the young men 
and women the claims of the ministry; 
and that the Conference inyite the senior 
class in the Meadville Theological School 
to the next Conference and pay their ex- 
penses. 

In the afternoon The Alliance listened 
to an address by Mrs. Caroline Atherton, 
on the subject, “Are We Ready?” after 
which the young people heard an address 
by Mrs. Henry Osgood Holland of Buffalo, 
N.Y., on the subject, “Measuring up to 
our Best.” In the evening Rey. Frederick 
M. Bennett of Youngstown, Ohio, preached 
a sermon on the subject, “Four Kinds of 
Opportunity in Five Poems,” 

At the missionary session Friday morn- 
ing Rey. Orville B. Swift of Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., spoke on the subject, “Gather- 
ing a Congregation and Building a Church 
in Niagara Falls.” Then after luncheon 
an address on the topic, “Some Neglected 
Factors in Moral Education,” was given 
by Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon. 

The officers elected for the next year 
are as follows: Chairman, Rev. Dilworth 
Lupton, Cleveland, Ohio. Executive Com- 
mittee: Rev. Richard W. Boynton, Buffalo, 
NXog Rey... Roy, B. Wintersteen, Pitts- 
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WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


A delightful resort for invalids, the aged, or 
those needing skilled care in chronic illness. 


FRANK W. PATCH, M.D. 
Boston Office, 178 Commonwealth Avenue 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS 


MRS. WILLIAM B. DONNELL, 
Northport, Long Island, N.Y. 


Bathing, Canoeing, Tennis. Als- 
thetic dancing. Booklet on request. 


CAMP WAMEGO 
FOR BOYS 


Strictly Unitarian-Universalist Manage- 
ment. In Adirondacks, N.W. Corinth, 
70 acres of fields, campus, pines, beaches. 
3 lakes. Expert councilors from West 
Point U.S.M.A. Worcester and New 
York. Juveniles, Juniors, Seniors. Sports 
that educate and develop. Phone. Wire- 
less. Send for catalog. Rates modest. 


REV. C. J. HARRIS, 45 Pinehurst Avenue, New York 


WINNEPAU 
A Select Summer Camp for Girls . 


- WOLFEBORO, N.H.— Eighth Year 


The purpose of the camp is to provide girls with a 
happy outdoor life, giving them mental rest and 
physical development. Hot and cold running 
water, bath, flush closets underdrained, perfectly 
sanitary. Electric lights. Sports of various kinds. 

- Single beds with springs and mattresses throughout 
the camp. 


Send for booklet. References exchanged. 
Dr. E. W. JONES ; 
2731 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


What thou art 
in the sight of 


GOD 
that thou truly art 


THOMAS A KEMPIS 


burgh, Pa.; and Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon, 
Meadville. Pa. Seeretary and treasurer, 
Rey. Walter C. Green, Meadville. 


New York Church Notes 
The Unitarian ministers in and near 
New York have continued their organiza- 
tion for fellowship, and have had their 
monthly luncheons again this winter. 
These are informal oceasions. At the last 
meeting Dr. Guthrie of St. Mark’s-in-the- 
Bouwerie spoke in a most interesting Way 

of his work in that unusual church. 


Since the latter part of January the 
four Brooklyn chapters of the Laymen’s 
League have been holding joint Sunday 
evening meetings in the Church of the 
Saviour. The addresses are followed by 
light refreshments and an opportunity for 
the members of the different churches to 
become better acquainted. The fellow- 
ship and co-operation shown by the mem- 
bers of these churches in the same city 
is very valuable to the denomination. 


The Metropolitan Conference. which 
was formed last November including the 
churches in and around New York, held 
its first regular meeting January 22 in 
the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn. 
Most of the program was devoted to the 
Membership Campaign, with addresses by 
Mr. Hanson and Mr. Simons. The ad- 
visability of a survey of the Unitarian 
situation in Greater New York was dis- 
cussed, and it was decided to obtain maps 
and mark the Unitarian constituency on 
these maps. This was left to the execu- 
tive committee. At the last meeting of 
this committee it was reported that the 
maps had been obtained and some of the 
notations made. The spring meeting will 
be in May. 


NogTH JERSEY CONFERENCE: The North 
Jersey Conference of Unitarian Churches 
met at Summit, Sunday afternoon and 
evening. April 30. Part of the program 
was devoted to Religious Education. Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach was the speaker at 
the evening session. The fall meeting 
held at Orange last October proved to be 
an enthusiastic gathering with represent- 
atives from the various churches of 
Northern New Jersey in attendance, and 
Mr. Simons, Mr. Strong, and Mr. MceDou- 
gall as the speakers. 


Susumrr, N.J., Rey. Oscar B. Hawes: 
The forums this winter have been success- 
ful, with an attendance of from 125 to 
150. During the latter part of Lent a 
series of evening lectures was given, on 
such subjects as “The Inside of the Cup” 
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and “The Servant in the House.” These 
attracted much interest. The young 
people of the church are meeting one 
Sunday and one week-day a month. They 
hope to send delegates to the Isles of 
Shoals this summer. 


Rincewoop, N.J., Rey. V. G. Hartman: 
It is now two years since services were 
resumed at Ridgewood. For the past 
year the church has had the benefit of 
preaching by a regular minister, last 
spring by Miss Padgham and this year 
by Mr. Hartman. The attendance has 
steadily increased. 


Passaic, N.J., Rey. Joseph P. Mac- 
Carthy : The Passaic church has continued 
the reorganization work started under the 
leadership of Mr. Krolfifer. A young 
people’s group, the Unity Club, and a 
chapter of the Laymen’s League have 
been formed. The Alliance has contin- 
ued its interest in and work for the 
church. The Membership Campaign has 
been undertaken whole-heartedly, and the 
25 per cent. mark was passed some time 
ago. The church school has improved im- 
mensely and is increasing its influence. 
The number of young people interested 
in this church is one of its most encourag- 
ing features. 


Ornance, N.J., Rev. Walter R. Hunt: 
Under the auspices of the Orange Chap- 
ter of the Laymen’s League a series of 
lectures has been given in the parish 
house. Dr. Rihbany came from Boston for 
the first lecture; the second was given by 
Mr. Richardson of Yonkers ; and the third 
was the meeting on April 7, with Thomas 
Mott Osborne as the speaker, on “Prison 
Reform.” The Women’s Alliance has car- 
ried out a carefully arranged program, 
which was printed at the beginning of the 
year. The speakers included Miss Mar- 
garet Slattery. The church school has 
enlisted the interest of its pupils in con- 
ducting the service of worship, the various 
classes taking a service each month. The 
church entered into the Membership Cam- 
paign with much enthusiasm and has an- 
nounced an increase of 40 per cent. A 
chorus choir of twelve voices has been 
formed and sings an anthem at each ser- 


yice. Plans are already well under way 
for refurnishing and redecorating the 
church. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y., Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land: The church held a series of Sunday 
evening meetings from January 15 to 
February 5. At these meetings Dr. Sun- 
derland spoke out of his wide experience 
on the following subjects: “The New 
View of Jesus,” “The New View of the 
Bible,” “The Reasonable View of Heaven 
and Hell,” “From Bondage to Freedom.” 
The purpose of these meetings was dis- 
tinctly that of publicity and propaganda, 
and they interested a number of new 
people. The lectures were well reported, 
thus reaching many more people. The 
church has continued its effort to reach 
students at Vassar. This year between 
fifty and sixty students and two profes- 
sors have been attending the church. Dr. 
Sunderland has yisited Troy, Schenec- 
tady, and Albany in the interests of the 
Membership Campaign. 
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Toms River, N.J.: The group of Uni- 
tarians who began holding services a year — 
ago last fall have continued to meet every 
Sunday, with a minister to preach for 
them every other week. During the worst 
traveling this winter it was difficult for 
ministers to reach Toms River, so the 
services were conducted by the people 
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“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE TIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Sacer 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
img address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


POMFRET, CONN.—Farmhouse to rent, July 
and August. Furnished; open fireplace; ex- 
cellent water. Inquire Mrs. C. C. GARDNBR, 
27 Rhode Island Ave., Newport, R.I. 


BOYS—A selected group will be boarded for 
season by an experienced Unitarian young 
man at his camp on lake one hour from 
Boston. Personal care given. C-16, CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


A SALE of fancy and useful articles for the 
benefit of the Oceanic, at the Isles of Shoals, 
will be held at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Thurs- 
day, May 25, from 12.30 till 6, and on Friday 
at 10.30 a.m. 


SUMMER RENT—New Hampshire farmhouse, 
renovated, homelike, piazzas, furnished, 35 
acres land, mountain slope 1,200 feet, open 
fields, pine grove, garden, splendid (tested) 
well water. About two miles from village 100 
miles from Boston. Rural delivery, telephone. 
$60 per month. Address C-17, CHRISTIAN 


REGISTER. 

The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies *sésron- 
225 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Syra- 
cuse; ; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles, Manual free. 


VACATION OPPORTUNITIES 


are available for a few 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


to represent THE REGISTER. 

Attractive compensation for whole or part time. 
d by the satisfac- 
en instrumental in putting our 


Congenial work, accompanie 
tion of having 
church paper into a large number of homes. 
Those interested should write at once, giving 
full particulars, to the 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 


7 Distinctive Sight Seeing §j 


BOSTON - NEW YORK~> WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO * HAVANA. 
Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way ~ Interesting -Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
(> or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address Fe 


ROYAL BLUE LINE. Boston, Mass (| 
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themselves every Sunday. Now that the 
roads are open, ministers from the Met- 
ropolitan District are going down to con- 
duct the services. All the ministers who 
preach there are impressed with the fine 
spirit of the small group who have be- 
come liberal in their belief and worship. 


| TRENTON, N.J.: After Mr. Holt left 
Trenton last fall services were continued 
with ministers from near-by churches sup- 
plying the pulpit. In December, Mr. A. R. 
_ Shelander went to Trenton to supply, and 
a little later to take charge. The ser- 
vices are being advertised, tracts distrib- 
uted, and during the past month a church 
school has been organized. Dr. Buck has 
visited Trenton and helped select the 
course of study. The service of instal- 
lation of Mr. Shelander was held Sunday, 
April 2. Rey. Edgar 8. Wiers, Rev. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin, and Rey. Walter R. Hunt, 
all neighbors of the Trenton church, took 
part. The congregation numbered eighty- 
two. 


_ HACKENSACK, N.J., Rev. V. G. Hartman: 
The outstanding event in this church has 
been its twenty-fifth anniversary. Old 
friends returned to express their contin- 
ued interest in the work of the organiza- 
tion. Monthly meetings have been held 
to interest people outside of the church. 
These meetings have been addressed by 
Unitarian ministers from neighboring 
churehes. The Unitarian Dramatic Club 
gave an evening of plays on March 2 and 
_repeated it the next evening, with the 
chureh filled each night. Joseph C. Lin- 
coln rewrote one of the plays, and took 
part. They will be repeated in the West 
Side Church, New York City, on May 18 
and 19. ee 


Notes and Announcements 


THe Recister asks for compact 
items of church news, brief extracts 
from sermons and lectures, and inter- 


esting personal items about Unitarians. 
Place THE REGISTER on your calendar 
mailing-list. Address Epwarp H. Cort- 
TON, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


The number of pupils in the Sunday- 
school of the First Unitarian Church, 
Worcester, Mass., is now 160. 


At an adjourned meeting of the parish 
in Reading, Mass., it was learned that 
fifty-three persons had been added to the 
membership roll since the beginning of 
the year, an increase of 29 per cent. 
Members of the church are now concen- 
trating attention on the campaign for the 
building fund. As soon as the fund is 
raised, work will commence on the new 
church. 


Representatives of the four churches in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., met Wednesday evening, 
April 19, at the Church of the Saviour, 
for the final meeting and dinner of the 
season. Rey. John H. Lathrop, minister 
of the church, spoke of the progress of 
Unitarianism in Brooklyn. Unitarians 
first went to Brooklyn in 1833. There are 
now four churches in the borough, and 
more are contemplated. He suggested a 
community union in which the four 


ste 
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churches should combine their problems 
and work hand in hand. Other speakers 
were O. Ellery Edwards, chairman of the 
meeting, George W. Smith of the Second 
Church, G. F. Muéden of the third, and 
Anderson Woods of the fourth. 


The Meadville District Conference at 
its session in Dunkirk, N.Y., March 23, 
1922, voted to begin missionary work at 
Steubenville, Ohio. Any one who knows 
of any Unitarians or persons of liberal 
tendencies in that city will help along 
the cause by sending the names to Rev. 
Harry Taylor, 2610 Hess Avenue, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 


The parish of Jamestown, N.Y., held 
its first service of worship in its re- 
modeled building, Sunday, April 9. The 
new building is a beautiful structure, 
and bears little resemblance to the old 
church. In the opinion of a number it is 
the most artistic church building in the 
city. The Independent Congregational 
Church, of which the First Unitarian 
Church is the outgrowth, was established 
by Rev. James G. Townsend, former pastor 
of the First Methodist Church of James- 
town, thirty-seven years ago. Since then 
it has had six ministers: Rev. Henry 
Frank, Rey. Lyman H. Squires, Rev. 8. W. 
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Sample, Rev. William A. Pratt, Rey. Wal- 
ter A. Taylor, and Rey. J. Franklin Burk- 
hart, the present minister. 


The Laymen’s League Chapter of the 
church in Cincinnati met April 26 at the 
church on Reading Road, and after a 
supper, followed by a regular business 
meeting, listened to Robert Day, who 
talked convincingly of the objects of the 
League, and told of its work in other 
fields. A motion was passed and a com- 
mittee appointed to arrange a series of 
lectures on Unitarianism. The Sunday- 
school has tried out a new plan for in- 
creasing attendance at the school and 
church, by having the school attend the 
opening services on Sunday and go to the 
classes during the sermon. 


At a banquet to be held in Unity House 
auditorium, Boston, Mass., Friday even- 
ing, May 26, a program will be arranged 
for a general forward movement in the 
interests of Proctor Academy. The com- 
mittee on arrangements include Gen. 
George T. Cruft, Judge Bert E. Holland, 
and A. H. Smith, who will act as chair- 
man of the meeting. At this banquet it 
is planned to start a campaign among 
the friends of the school for a total of a 
quarter of a million, which will include 


ISOLATED UNITARIANS 


Tue Recister is the medium which keeps isolated Unitarians 


in common contact—‘a cohesive force binding us together.” 


It 


carries to far lands—and to near-by towns as well—news of the 
progress of our Church. It prints summaries of the important 
world news of the week, special articles on all sorts of subjects, 
letters from correspondents in England, Switzerland, and Japan. 


But most of all, its spirituality and true devotion to the cause 
of Liberal Christianity hold together the members of our Unitarian 


family. 


Somewhere there are Unitarians who are situated away from a 
Unitarian church. Somewhere, too, are liberal-minded people who 
know no church home, and who are waiting to be shown the simple 


truths of our faith. 


Will you help us find them? If you will write their names and 
addresses in the space below, we shall be pleased to send them three 


sample copies of Tum Recistmr, with an invitation to join our family 
of progressive, intelligent, and spiritual readers. 


Of course, we want names of those who you think are non-sub- 


seribers. 


Will you send us this list to-day, and thus contribute 


your share towards the cause for which we all are working? 
' THE CIRCULATION MANAGE 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send sample copies of THE Recister to the addresses given below :— 


{If you can send more than two names, write the others on a piece of paper and pin to this coupon.] 


5-11-22 
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fifty thousand already promised by the 
Campaign Committee, and one hundred 
thousand for a new recitation-hall to be 
named in honor of some well-known Uni- 
tarian, The balance of the fund will 
include a scholarship fund of $15,000 to 
assist young men preparing for the min- 
istry and for other forms of Christian 
service. 


Hon. Edwin O. Childs, mayor of New- 
ton, Mass., speaking on civic duties at a 
meeting of the Laymen’s League, Hudson, 
Mass., said in part: “The church is a 
need and support in every community, a 
strengthening influence making for good- 


_ citizenship. We are ‘shy on character 
everywhere. The church helps to build 
character. The trouble to-day is that 


men are not good enough and do not try. 
This question was raised in a Bible class, 
‘Is it possible to-day for a business man 
to be a Christian?’ The general reply was 
negative. The church must inspire men 
to go out and live as they should, and the 
minister’s task is to lead the movement. 
To-day we are too busy to think and talk 
of serious things. The schools were once 
a source of moral and religious training. 
They are so no longer. We must depend 
on the church for what moral and spirit- 
ual influence our children get.” 


Six Southern churches reported at the 
meeting of the Southern Unitarian Con- 
ference which met in Memphis, Tenn., as 
follows: Louisville has eighty-nine in the 
Sunday-school. Children under six are 
not regular in attendance. Ages from 
eight to fifteen offer the greatest problem. 
The great need is for more Bible study. 
The church sent three young people to 
the Conference. Lynchburg has twenty- 
two children in the Sunday-school, nine- 
teen of whom are regular attendants. 
Each Sunday a different grown person 
talks to the school. Memphis has twenty- 
two children in the Sunday-school, but 
is lacking in equipment and a suitable 
place to meet. The children contributed 
$10 toward conference expenses. Nash- 
ville has a Sunday-school of thirty-four 
teachers, officers, and pupils. Teachers 
and officers meet for luncheon weekly 
to discuss the work. A different member 
of the Alliance cares for the smaller 
children during church service each Sun- 
day morning. New Orleans with sixty- 
two in the Sunday-school divides them as 
follows: thirty-seven children, twenty-five 
adults. Dallas has a Junior Alliance 
which does excellent social service work, 
having established an osteopathic clinic. 


Life and Work in the Parishes 


King’s Chapel at Work 


Boston, MAass.—King’s Chapel, Howard 
N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. Harold B. B. 
Speight : The annual meeting of the society 
of King’s Chapel was held Easter Monday 
and was attended by the largest number 
of members on record. Complete unanim- 
ity of purpose marked the proceedings, 
and important matters of policy were dis- 
cussed. The retiring senior warden, J. 
Randolph Coolidge, Jr., was thanked by 
a rising vote for his dignified and devoted 
service to the church during thirteen 
years as a vestryman and nine as warden. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in carefully chosen foster homes. 

A unique specialty is home care to hospital children, 
the hospital doctors continuing treatment. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contribu- 
tions and bequests from adults are much needed, 


Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasureR, ALLSTON BURR. 


Direcrors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 

Exceptional health conditions, Careful supervision: 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 

jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 

ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


The 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents : Ernest G. Adams _ of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 

William Endicott of Boston. 

Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham, 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Treasurer, 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


- A modern, undogmatic training school for the liberal 
ministry. Autumn quarter opens at Meadville Sept. 
27, and at Chicago Sept. 30. Summer quarter for the 
entire school at the University of Chicago beginning 
June 19. Meadville House in Chicago is now ready for 
the reception of collegiate students. Liberal scholarshins 
for competent students both at Chicago and Meadville, 
including a special $500.00 scholarship for a cobeoas 
graduate of high standing and unusual promise. Travel- 
ing fellowship of $1,000 for a graduate of high standing. 


For information apply to the President, 
REY. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


ISLES OF SHOALS 1922 


July 1 to 8 special reduced rates. 

Unitarian Summer Meetings Ass’n, July 8. 
Young People’s Religious Union, July 22. 
Institute of Religious Education, July 29. 

Join the Unitarian Summer Meetings Asso- 
ciation by sending $2 for membership dues, 
entitling you to reduced hotel rates for two 
weeks, to Alden V. Keene, Treasurer, 2803 
18th Street, Washington, D.C. Room appli- 
cation blanks mailed only. on receipt of 
membership dues. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
belevenin ‘the! treths of Chetan witat saeeingtion 
gioeect ,or party, shall be eligible as members of this 


FRANK L. LOCKE, Present 
EDWARD A. CHURCH, TREASURER 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 
Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21. For Register and 
further information address the President, ~ 


BHARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D., 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


Prof. Henry Wilder Foote and Francis 
J. Moors were re-elected junior warden 
and treasurer respectively, and the Vestry 
was enlarged to twelve. Gorham Brooks, 
J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., Greeley 8. Cur- 
tis, Francis C. Gray, William P. Homans, 
Lesly A. Johnson, Prof. Roger B. Merri- 
man, Francis P. Sears, and Romney 
Spring were re-elected to the Vestry, and 
Herbert Lyman, Henry R. Scott, and C. 
Eliot Ware, Jr., were added. It was de- 
cided that four members should retire 
each year and not be eligible for nomina- 
tion until at least one year should have 
passed. The gift of a new railing and 
curb, following an old design, as a memo- 
rial to the late Miss Julia Lyman, given 
by ber sister, Miss Mabel Lyman, was 
announced. The membership committee 


announced seventeen new members, and 
these were formally welcomed. Various 
committee reports showed that the society 
is vigorous and full of enthusiasm, and 
comment was especially made on the en- 
couraging increase in the attendance at 
all services. The charities committee will 
continue to support many good causes, 
The saciety is represented on many direct- 
ing boards. A new policy with regard to 
pews was adopted unanimously, making 
all seats free with the exception of the 
relatively few owned or endowed pews. 
Coupled with this was the adoption of the 
contributory basis for the financial needs 
of the church. Mr. Speight urged that the 
society should commit itself to the ideal 
of meeting current expenses of the min- 
istry to the present parish out of con- 
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tributions from the living, and that the 
gifts of the past, in the form of a gen- 
erous endowment, should be regarded as 
a trust to be used in making possible 
wider service of the church to the com- 
munity at large. Speaking of the noon 
services during the winter months, he 

d that of one hundred and eleven 

rvices Unitarian ministers conducted 
seventy-three, Congregationalists fourteen, 
Universalists seven, Episcopalians five, 
Baptists four, Methodists two, Presby- 
terian, Lutheran, and Community Church 
one each. Two were by representatives of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches. 
In addition there had been twenty-one 
Saturday organ recitals, all by A. Vin- 
cent Bennett, organist of the church, and 
ten Tuesday afternoon recitals by lead- 
ing Boston organists. Special services 
had been well attended, as on Good Fri- 
day when more than five hundred at- 
tended in the morning and more than 
four hundred.in the afternoon. On Eas- 
ter Sunday, nearly one thousand were 
present at the morning service, and many 
were turned away. Important action was 
taken toward securing a new and more 
adequate parish house to meet the grow- 
ing needs of the society, ‘especially in 
its work among the young. A favorable 
location is being considered. Dr. Brown, 
who has been indisposed during much 
of the winter, was able to take part in 
the Easter service, and it is hoped that 
he will be able to preach from time to 
time in the coming months. . 


Church Filled; People Turned Away 


Youncstown, Onto—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Frederick Marsh Bennett: 
The annual meeting of the church was 
held the evening of Tuesday, April 11, 
after a church dinner under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. E. D. Haseltine. There was 
an unusually large attendance. A deficit 
of $600 was at once subscribed by twenty- 
two persons. Three trustees were elected 
to fill places of retiring ones,—HMrs. 
George C. Jones, Mr. Frank Wert, Judge 
W. 8S. Metcalfe. Reports showed a year 
of unusual activity in all departments 
of the church. The Easter service was 
so largely attended that some had to 
stand. Two children were christened at 
this service and an announcement of 25° 
per cent. increase in church membership 
was made. The new members were wel- 
comed by the minister and the members 
of the church. A large contribution for 
the American Unitarian Association was 
received. Owing to financial and business 
conditions in this city the proposal of the 
_American Unitarian Association to receive 
subscriptions for a needed new church 
building was deferred for six months by 
yote of the annual meeting. At a recent 
visit of Thomas Mott Osborne, who spoke 
on the necessity of methods of reform in 
prison management, the church was filled 
and a number turned away. Eight open 
forum meetings were held in the church 
Sunda# evenings during February and 
‘Mareh. These were largely attended and 
the discussions were good. Speakers 
from the community, for the most part 
discussing local problems of community 
and national life, created a fine interest. 
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A number of people were introduced to 
the church through these meetings. The 
church school has the largest enrollment 
in years, and the interest is good. The 
older boys of the school have formed a 
Junior Unitarian Club, the name being 
chosen by themselyes. This club meets 
for the most part in the minister’s home 
Thursday evenings. The minister gave 
the conference sermon at the annual 
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meeting of the Meadville District Con- 
ference which recently met in Dunkirk, 
N.Y. He spoke on the subject of “Oppor- 
tunity.” At that time he also gave an 


address to the Chamber of Commerce of 
Dunkirk. The new officers of the Women’s 
Alliance are: Mrs. George C. Jones, presi- 
dent; Mrs. John H. Chase, vice-president ; 
Mrs. Sidney M. McCurdy, secretary; Miss 
Zoe Hartshorn, treasurer. 


BOSTON 


OW ESTHER SIDE OF 


THE BRUNSwick 


COPLEY SQUARE 


L.C.PRIOR, 


THE LENOX 


Two Boston hotels that have contributed greatly to the traditional distinction 


of the Back Bay. 


The BRUNSWICK 


Boylston St. at Clarendon 


Reservations accepted now for May Meetings. 


The LENOX 


Boylston St. at Exeter 


FINANCING THE CHURCH 


A Riges day of pew rentals as a means of financing a church is rapidly passing. 


The gen- 


eration of strong men financially able to make up deficits at the end of church years 
and to donate funds for benevolent purposes is dwindling and many churches to-day 


find themselves dependent on the support of people of modest 


incemes. Formerly 


quarterly payments by checks met the demand fairly well, but to-day most people are paid 
by the week and they are ready te pay by the week. Recognizing this fact, it has been 
found wise to plan for weekly giving to the churches proportionately and regularly, both 


for local church expenses and for benevolent and missionary purposes. 


Wherever the 


BI-POCKET WEEKLY ENVELOPE SYSTEM has been tried the experiment has proved 
to be a relief for the financial officers of societies. 

In a church whose government is congregational, where each member has equal rights 
with every other member, the custom of allowing a few large givers to pay the bills has 
gradually operated against the feeling of individual responsibility on the part of those less 
competent to contribute, but in the BI-POCKET WEEKLY ENVELOPE SYSTEM, where 
every member is expected to bear his part in church expenses and benevolences, there comes 
naturally a feeling of responsibility as well as of interest in the cause to which he devotes 


himself. This is a very significant item in church polity to-day. 


In applying this system to any given congregation existing practices and individual tastes 
should be duly considered, and it is not necessary for its complete success that all previous 


methods be abandoned immediately in its favor. 


Many persons in our churches still give 


generously, and any such should not be too strongly urged to change any method of giving 


which has worked to the advantage of the society and is likely te continue. 


Monthly, 


quarterly, or even annual payments may consistently be made where individuals find it 
impossible or inconvenient to pay weekly, but in general the weekly method keeps the needs 
of the church and its benevolent activities constantly in the mind of every contributor, and 
in this way serves to increase the sense of personal responsibility and dependable support. 
The amount of each individual subscription should be, as far as possible, based upon a 
weekly pledge, a method best calculated to develop to the full the giving capacity of each 
individual while at the same time adapting the method of payment more closely to the 
convenience and habit of the giver in meeting his obligations. 


More detailed information, with descriptive material and sample envelopes, will be furnished 
upon application to 


THE BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Tue Curistian REGISTER ‘ 
16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


$4.00 for one year or 


Enclosed is §9'00 for six months 


(check, money order, or cash). 


Street: .ccccveccccsccsccccvcscece Fiaieis aitleis {els S7e[n\oiabsimisit.oe 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Please send Tun Recister to 


NUE cing aciamiac iso vslewiss Ccccsseseccccce beisnigitaibicleesieeklsis aieisiviis stsb = nie bsp ae'saniepinies 


Se eee 


F P.O.e ccccvcnccccccccccccccccesveccccsecevecevvessscecssceesccescsececesers cveccenee 
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PLEASANTRIES 
School Examiner: ‘‘What is the mean- 
ing of false doctrine?’ School Boy: 
“Please, sir, it’s when the doctor gives 


the wrong stuff to the people who are 
sick.” 


They are walking in the woods. Father 
is a newspaper proprietor. “What great 
useful thing are we turning our forests 
- into every day, Gerald?’ Son: “Baseball 
bats.”—Life. i Hs 


Minister (to one of his members, a ven- 
erable old gardener) : “You have reached 
a great age, John.” John: “Deed ha’e I, 
for gin I leeve till the eleventh of next 
month, I'll be an octogeranium.” 


“Fifty dollars for six photographs?” 
“That’s what I paid.” “Where does the 
work come in to justify such prices?” 
“Well, they look like you and yet they 
don’t look like you. There’s where the 
fifty dollars comes in.’’—Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal. 


A very deaf old lady, walking along 
the street, saw an Italian turning a pea- 
nut-roaster. She stood looking at it 
awhile, shook her head and said: “No, I 
shan’t give you any money for such music 
as that. I can’t hear the tunes, and be- 
sides it smells as if there were something 
burning inside !”—OCongregationalist. 


The Pastor (driving to church, to passer- 
by) : “Where are you going, John?” John: 
“To church in the next parish.” Pastor: 
“T don’t like that. What would you say 
if your sheep strayed to some one else’s 
property?” John: ‘Well, s’far as that 
goes, I wouldn’t say nothin’ if the pas- 
turage was better.”—Iasper. 


“T want to get a good novel to read on 
the train—something pathetic,” said a 
woman to a book salesman. “Let me see. 
How would ‘The Last Days of Pompeii’ 


do?’ asked the salesman. ‘Pompeii? I 
never heard of him. What did he die 
of?’ “I’m not quite sure, ma’am,’’ re- 


plied the salesman; “some kind of erup- 
tion, I’ve heard.”—Paper Book. 


Spurgeon’s sermons are still widely read 
‘in England. His biographer, seeking the 
reason, quotes the great preacher himself. 
“IT can say very simply, my heart goes— 
I am no deceiver in that respect—with 
every word I say.” The great Unitarian, 
Dr. Martineau, was not unfrequently in 
his congregation. When some one ex- 
pressed surprise at his being there, and 
added, “You don’t believe what he says,” 
Martineau replied with quiet significance, 
“No; but he does.” . 


Chauncey M. Depew in Scribner's Maga- 
zine tells this one on himself: Joseph H. 
Choate was a most dangerous speaker to 
his associates who spoke before him. I 
had many time enjoyed being the sufferer 
by his wit and humor. On one occasion 
Choate won the honors of the evening by 
an unexpected attack. There is a village 
in Western New York which is named 
after me. The enterprising inhabitants, 
boring for what might be under the sur- 
face of their ground, discovered natural 
gas. They immediately organized a com- 
pany and issued a prospectus. The pros- 
pectus fell into the hands of Mr. Choate. 
“With great glee he read it and then with 
emphasis the name of the company, “The 
Depew Natural Gas Company, Limited,” 
and waying the prospectus at me shouted, 
“Why Limited?” 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


of the Unitarian Service Pension Society 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., May 22, 1922, at 4 P.M. 


ROBERT S. LORING, 
Secretary. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Annual Meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association for the choice of offi- 
cers and the transaction of other business 
will be held in Boston, Mass., at Tremont 
Temple, on Tuesday, May 23, 1922, begin- 


ning at 10 A.M. 
LOUIS C. CORNISH, 


Secretary. 


MIDSUMMER CONFERENCE 
for 


MINISTERS 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
NEW YORK CITY 


July 10-21 inclusive 


Professors Coe, Fosdick, and Scott of 
Union; and Professors Paton of Hartford, 
Sperry of Boston and Andover, and G. B. 
Smith of Chicago. 


For further information address 


DR. CHARLES R. GILLETT, Registrar 
BROADWAY AND 120TH STREET 


Y/ WALTER BAKER & CO., 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
INCORPORATED 1898 IN MASSACHUSETTS 


A limited amount of stock 
at Market 


oH 
M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


é ITE Mountain Refrigerators 
BON = The Chest with the Chill in it 


Built on scientific principles and 
tested by use 

**in over a million homes” 
Easy to clean—economical— 
durable and efficient, 

Sold in every city and important 
town in the United States. Send 
for handsome catalogues and 
booklets. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Nashua, N.H. Estb. 1874 
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Church Announcements | 
FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 


of Berkeley _and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.80 A.M. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m, This 


church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 

ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister, Morning 
service at 11. Vesper Service (all the seats 


free) at 4. Church School with Kindergarten 
et ee The church is open daily from 
until 4. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and. Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M,. Ribbany, will preach. 
Subject, “The Name and Substance of Chris- 
tianity.”” Church services at 11 A.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre- 
mont and School Streets. Rev.. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, May 14, morning service, 
10.45 A.M. Dr. Brown will preach. New Hng- 
land Association” of Railroad Veterans Annual 
Memorial Service at 2.30 p.m. Chureh open 
9 to 12 daily. - 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North). corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. 9.45 a.m., Church School. 
New Bible Class for adults. Morning service, 
11 A.M. Young People’s meeting (The Emerson 
Guild), 6 pM. The public cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630). Meeting House Hill, Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, May 14, Mr. Hudson will preach. Sub- 
ject, “Our Sacred Landmark.” Mr. Malcolm 
Lang, Organist and Musical Director. Church 
service at 11 A.M. Church school at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. Cordial welcome to 
all visitors. Take Dorchester tunnel car to 
Andrew Square, then surface car to Meeting 
House Hill. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


The Annual Public Meeting of the Lenda 
Hand Society will be held in the South Congre- 
gational Church, corner Exeter and Newbury 
Streets, Boston, at 2.30 P.M., Saturday, May 
20, 1922. 

Reports of the year’s work will be given by the 
officers of the Society, and three Lend a Hand 
Clubs will make brief reports. 

Addresses will be made by Mrs. Herbert J. 
Gurney, on “The Work ott Massachusetts with 
Immigrants,” and by Rev. Edw. A. Horton, 
D.D., on “Edward Everett Hale— Inspiring 
Leader.” 

A cordial invitation is extended to all persons 
interested. ~ . Soo 


